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7 PORTABLE 
and the new SEMI-PROFESSIONAL 
SOUND PROJECTORS 


Simplex Portable and the new Semi-Professional Sound Pro. 
jectors are particularly adapted to the special requirement 
of smaller theatres, schools, colleges, churches, hotels, hos. 
pitals, commercial organizations, etc. The characteristic care) 
and accuracy which have given our products an internationa 
reputation are maintained throughout in the manufacture and 
assembly of all Simplex Projectors and equipment. , 

Superior sound and visual projection can be secured unde 
any conditions with adequate 
equipment. Therefore, we give a 
absolute assurance that in the field 
for which they are intended the re. | 

sults obtained wit} 
Sim plex Semi-Profes. 
sional Sound Projecto! 
and Simplex Portabk 
Projector are the sam| 
as those secured wit 
Simplex De Luxe Pro 
jectors and Simplei} 
Acme Sound Projector 
in thousands of leading 
theatres throughout th 
world. 











SEMI-PROFESSIONAL 
{ SOUND PROJECTOR 
- 2000’ Type with Incandescent Lamp 
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SOUND EQUIPMENT 





Amplifiers, baffles, tubes, speakers, and all other 
equipment supplied for Simplex Semi-Professional and 
Simplex Portable Sound Projectors invariably maintain 
the same high standards which have given Simplex Pro- 
jectors an international reputation for over a quarter of 
a century. It is impossible within the limits of a notice 
of this nature to furnish details of our equipment or any 
adequate information regarding prices, etc., but these 
will be very cheerfully furnished upon request. 


SIMPLEX P@RTABLE 
SOUND PR@ECTOR 
1000’ Type with In@ndescent Low 
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Junior 


Model 
$375 


Senior 

Model 

$415 
SILENT 


Professional brilliance of il- 
lumination, built -in- quality 
and ease of operation have 
made Ampro silent projec- 
tor a standard of perform- 
ance all over the world. 


Complete Line Of 16mm. Projectors 


SOUND 


Ampro sound projectors 
have brought new standards 
of tone quality, illumination 
and simplicity of operation 
to 16 mm. sound-on-film. 


Model J 
500 Watt 


$135 
Model K 
750 Watt 

$150 
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MODEL 


A QUALITY SILENT PROJECTOR 
THAT CANBE Converted INTO 
SOUND PROJECTOR **.., OPTION 


If your budget will cover a silent projector only, you 
can purchase one of these two new Ampro Convertible 
models knowing that you will not have to discard it 
when you switch to sound. Both Models have all the 
quality and precision features of the regular Ampro 
16 mm. Silent Projectors, plus such additions as will 
permit conversion into latest type sound projectors by 
the addition of sound parts for sound film. 


MODEL MC, convertible into standard 500 watt 





Amprosound Junior Model . . . . $160.00 
MODEL NC, convertible into standard 750 watt 
Amprosound Senior Model . . . . $185.00 


A MPR O 





PRECISION PROJECTORS FOR PERFECT PERFORMANCE | | | 
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Practices in City Administration 


of Visual Education 


HE USE OF visual aids to expedite and enricl 


the educative process is steadily advancing, and 


with its advance the need increases for informa 


tion with respect to effective procedures in 
and administering a program of visual educatiot1 Re 
ports have been published from time to time, mainly 

bulletins or educational journals, of practices in a few 
situations, and a number of recommendations. more 01 
less theoretically based, have been made \ summat 
of the literature of these two types has recently beet 
issued 1n a limited edition by the American Council o1 


Education. ! 


Much of current practice, however, has not vet 
found its way into publication \ central clearing 
house is needed. \Vithout such an agen Intormatiol 


as to current status and practices can only be assembled 


° 4% y + ] “ f 1 
. CC states CE itmaucatiol 
by survey The Unite tates Offi Education 


and the American Council of Education, under the di 


rection of Dr. Cline M. Koon, Specialist 
Visual Education, have recently undertaken a very ex 


tensive questionnaire to determine the status of visual 


and auditory aids in the 280,000 public and _ private 


schools, which will afford a thorough basis for th 


1 


development of programs based on experience 


Before Dr. Koon’s survey Was initiated, e ha 
accumulated reports, all of which are on file in out 
office, from 81 cities and towns in the | ed State 
regarding their work in visual educatio1 These 


cities are: Alameda, Burbank, Fresno, Long Beacl 


Los Angeles, Oaklan¢ Pasadena, San Francisc: 
(California) ;” Pueblo, (Colorado) ;? Hartford 
Meriden (Connecticut Claymont Delaware 

District of Columbia: Atlanta (Georgia): Chicago, 
Elgin, Evanston, Geneseo, Joliet, LaGrange, Moline 
(Illinois) ;* Evansville, Gary, Indianapolis, Peru 
(Indiana) ;* Cherokee, Newton, Sioux City (lowa) ;? 


Junction City, \\ ichita ( Kansas ss Beln ont, Green 


field, Lynn (Massachusetts) ;* Battle Creek, De 


troit, Grand Rapids, Hamtramck, Kalamazoo 
1Dunn, F. W. and Schneider, | The Adn stration of 
Visual Aids: Summary of the Literature from 1923 to 1935 
American Council on Education, Washington, D, | 
2Since making this study we have me uj in unpub 
lished master’s thesis which bears upon son the material 
contained in the followi pages, but whicl lies n 
specifically to the secondar schools of the State of O] 
It is entitled, \ Study \dmiunistra I ( 
Apparatus in the Secondat S ols of O] ( | Ba 
Master's Thesis. Ohio State 1 ers 193] 
Mr. Bard indicates practice le Se ida Oh 


in purchasing, housing, distributing, fina 
Projection apparatus 

*Thes« States mauiuntal! i tate-wide dj 
of films or slides 


porting. 


By FANNIE W. DUNN 
and ETTA SCHNEIDER 
r of Education. andA tant in V dit ; 


it in Visual Eaucation 
college umbia Universit 


y 


gan); baltimore (Maryland); Albert Lea, 
Moorehead, St. Paul (Minnesota) ;* 
Kansas City, St. Louis (Missouri) ;* Grand Island, 
York (Nebraska); Englewood, Flemington, Mont- 
Paterson, Rutherford, West New 
York (New Jersey) ;* Buffalo, Mt. Vernon, New 
York, Rochester, Schenectady, White 
York) ;* 


\llentown, Erie, 


Cleveland, Toledo (Ohio) :* 
West 


Providence 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chester, Wyomissing (Pennsylvania) ;* 
Bangs, San Antonio (Texas) ;* 
Seattle (Washington) ;* 
Chippewa Falls, Fond du Lac, Manitowoc, Menom- 

ee, Milwaukee, 


\ irginia) : 


Racine, Two Rivers (Wiscon- 
These communities compose a_ practically 

ndom sampling, consisting of all departments the 

xistence of which has become known to us through 
news items, published accounts, or personal infor- 
mation 


Naturally, no standard program has been 


discovered, nor is this regrettable. No single set-up 
s likely to be appropriate for all situations. How- 
ever, from a comparison of the efforts and accom- 
plishments of this wide range of school systems, 
aluable suggestions may be gained as to what can 
be done if administrator has the will to do it. 
is article is designed to make this information 
ing programs of visual education have 
been reported from Los Angeles, Chicago, Newark, 
Evansville, Montclair, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, and Kansas City. Each of 
hese cities, under special budgetary provision, main- 
for the purchase and distribution of vis- 


ual aids under the supervision of a director, who, with 


his staff, cooperates with classroom teachers. 


Position of the Person in Charge 
Che responsibility for the organized use of visual 
iching materials varies greatly among the cities re- 


\s in many other special aspects of teach- 


ing, progress often depends upon the initiative of one 
person. Frequently an individual teacher starts us- 
ing slides, pictures, films or the like; his fellow teach- 


ers seek his cooperation along those lines; eventually, 


delegates to him the task of ordering 


iterials and distributing them upon their arrival. In 


some cases he is asked to operate the projection equip- 


ent. Geneseo, Engelwood, Two Rivers, and Meriden 
ire a few cities in which a classroom teacher has charge 


visual education activities. 
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Many cities have found it desirable to appoint a 
director or supervisor of visual education. \mong 
these are: Buffalo, Chicago, Fresno, Schenectady, Mont- 
clair, New York, Philadelphia, York, Pueblo, Detroit, 
Rochester, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Flem- 
ington, Providence, Sioux City, Michigan City, Green- 
field, Oakland, District of Columbia, and Long Beach. 
The actual status of the director of visual education 
varies from city to city. He is usually charged with the 
responsibility of giving technical instruction in use of 
equipment ; compiling, selecting and organizing source 
lists for distribution; arranging demonstration les 
sons at faculty meetings; and so forth. 

The cities of St. Louis, Cleveland, and Kalamazoo 
have placed the responsibility for visual education in 
the hands of the director of the educational museum. 
The city of Pasadena depends upon the city librarian 
for visual materials. Directors of the following mu 
seums are similarly responsible for the distribution of 
materials: Kent, Erie, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, St. 
Paul, Oakland, and Providence. 

Rutherford, Mt. Vernon, Albert Lea, Fond du Lac, 
Manitowoc, Grand Island, Pueblo all report that the 
principal of the junior high school, of an elementary 
school or of the senior high school supervises the pro- 
gram. Battle Creek schools are served through the su- 
pervising principal. In Wyomissing, similarly, it is the 
supervising principal who works wth the cooperation 
In West New York, the head of the 


art department is also general supervisor, with the add- 


of a committee. 


ed assignment for visual education. In Elgin, the head 
of the science department is in charge. In Toledo, it is 
the director of the Department of Vocational and In- 
dustrial Education who has assumed the responsibility 
for visual education since the departure of the science 
supervisor. 

The office of the superintendent is in some cases used 
to store materials, but the details of distribution are 
not necessarily in his hands. The superintendents of 
schools of the following cities administer visual educa- 
tion: New Rochelle, Allentown, West Chester, Bangs, 
Richmond, Chippewa Falls, Joliet, LaGrange, Peru, 
Cherokee, Moorehead, Claymont. In Newton, the su- 
perintendent of schools works in close cooperation 
with the head of the Trade and Industrial Arts De- 
partment. In Alameda, it is the assistant superintend- 
ent, in charge of curriculum, who handles visual aids. 
In Hartford, Newark, Paterson and San Antonio the 
assistant superintendent similarly is in charge. 

It might be well to note at this time that the absence 
of a special director of visual education does not nec- 
essarily imply that there is no such activity in the 
school system. The success of a visual education pro- 
gram depends upon the extent to which teachers utilize 
it. Indeed, the individual teacher’s responsibility and 
initiative is in the last analysis the essential determiner 
of a successful program. But because of heavy duties 
now assigned to classroom teachers, and the intensive 
special training needed to select and use visual mate- 
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rials etfectively. economical organization usually calls 
for some form of cooperative enterprise, of whi the 


mechanical details mav be in the hands of a single per- 


son, but the main responsibilities must be divided 
among all those concerned 
Types of Aids Loaned 
The medium most often distributed from a central 
library, and the one which needs most efficient admin- 


istration and organization, is the motion picture. Other 


visual aids, such as collections of 


mounted pictures. 
museum specimens, maps, charts, and the like are 
usually found in varying degrees of abundance 
dividual schools. Films, increasingly of the 16mm, 
size, and Jantern slides are the most common types 
of aids loaned. 

Evansville makes available to its schools a _ col- 
lection of Japanese prints, usually too expensive to be 
owned by individual schools. These are distribut 


together with slides and films 


The school svstems of Geneseo and Newton prefer 
filmslides to lantern slides or motion pictures. This is 
a less expensive and more simple device to handle, re- 
quiring less costly equipment, and little knowledge of 
mechanics. 

The Los Angeles schools place a great deal of e1 
phasis on the construction by pupils and tea 
home-made lantern slides. distributing for this pur- 
pose the materials and instructions for their prepara- 
tion. This activity adds certain values to those of 
visual education per se. 

\nother type of activity is found in Two Rivers 
and in Flemington, where a photographic laboratory 
is being developed. Teachers and students are en- 
couraged to take original photographs of desirable 


scenes. Such activity is becoming increasingly popular 


1 
t 


among school people as one means of illustrating tl 


” 
work, and in a few cases, the limitations of the school 
system. Annual reports by school superintendents, 
namely, the New York City and the Evansville re- 
ports, are illustrated with photographs of high tech 
nical quality. Motion pictures of school activities are 
equally effective. 
Location of Center 

The visual materials owned by a school system, 
such as slides, prints, exhibits, films, posters, and maps 
are variously located. They may be in the prin pal’s 


office, the Supe rintende¢ nt’ s office, the city library, a 


museum, or some other place. The reports vary 
as widely in this respect as they do in the rank of the 

~ : the 
person in charge. In Cleveland and St. Louis, the 


J j ] . . : . . rata? if 
€éaucational museum works In close coOopt ratio with 


the Board of Education in purchasing and distributing 


> 


materials. The former institution has assisted in cours¢ 


of study construction as one means of cooperation. 


New York, Erie, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, St. Paul, 
Oakland, Providence, Paterson, Manitowoc, Newark, 
and Buffalo all utilize the facilities of their museums 
as cooperating agencies in the distribution of visual 
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What Makes A. Good Educational Film? - || 


An Analysis of the Choices 


HITE the two previous articl 


ies have dealt with the que 

able and undesirable cl 
educational films from. the 
tional methods, 
usual practice and attempts to stud 
from the purely commercial 


ducer of such films is faced 


h the « 
my films be in demand?’ An analysis 
choices as expressed Ill actual booking 
in order. ‘| he extent to whicl one 
findings as desirable characteristics 
educational viev point epends 1 
importance one places on teachers 
indications of merit 

Bookings ot films from the 1) part! 
Instruction of the University of ( 
sion Division Over a O}nle and one hal 
were chosen as a basis for this analysis 
external influences, the films studie 
to those of the 16 m1 size. one reel] 
renting for $1.00 

First in interest is the re at ( ( 
different subject matter fields. TI 
presents the results of the stud) 

In this table and all following, fig 
all statistical data bei ° equated 
of 100 bookings for all films studi 
Subject 
l. Physiology and He 
2. Physical Science 
3. Biology 
4. Geography (Industri 
9. Geography (Physical and Hun 
6. Vocational Guidance: 
7. Nature Study 
All Subjects 
It is clearly seen that some subject 


ample, Physiology and Healtl , are 
the commercial standpoint than are 
Nature Study. It appears that Scie 


the Secondary level re most popul 


following not far be hind. Witl leme1 


subjects lag ring tar below the others 


Sat 
S of the 36 Nature Study films scot 
the lowest scoring 


~ 


The films in each of the ab 


analyzed for the relative desirability 
ence or absence of certain character 
was done by the method of grouping 


the present article dey] 


of Teachers 
By DONALD C. DOANE 


Jniversity, California 


Ss Sel ompareec nro 


those possessing a given character- 


of desi istic and those not possessing that characteristic. 

teristics of (he means of both groups were then compared. 

educa hese results are given below. Due to space limi- 

rom t tions e tabulated results of only a few are 

e questio1 oven \ll conclusions are, however, based on sim- 
ery pri ilar tabulations 


WW] Geography Films 


indpoint of teachers’ choices: 


teachet! rrol the 


s theret |. \ Geography film should be concerned with 
a country or region prominent in the curricu- 
the purel lum ot the schools for which it is intended. 
tent of he degree of success of a Geography film is 
ence rgely dependent on this factor. Classifying 
s not prominent those which received less 
Visua than two pages in a typical text, the follow- 

tel ing results were obtained: 


ner) Not 
Prominent Prominent 
re) 19 


er OT hims 


of bookings 


os) 
NI 
- 


jf 
+ 
bo 
+N 
Do 


70.0 
gl ( ritical rati 4.83 
mr 2. Whether the film deals with the physical, hu- 
dustrial or general aspects of the sub- 
ject appeared of little significance. The one- 
reel-at-$1.00 industrial films studied no doubt 
ch uffered a loss of popularity due to the com- 
7 free industrial films. 
2 13.7 cal interest is of little influence in the popu- 
Geography film unless the subject 
within the range of the experience of 
In this 
will probably rank low in popu- 


BS: rae < ildren in the schools using them. 


+] 1 
Aadt ri¢ i1l) 


Natural Science Films 
rom the standpoint of teachers’ choices: 
Phi issification “familiar versus unusual” sub- 


is better adapted to these subjects 


C( Matter 


jects I ’ ny “hha ] 
oa 


versus narrow”. In the case of ele- 


(yar? | _ ne - 
. . mentary ature 


study films, the results of this 


»wed a distinct advantage in favor of 


ject matter of unusual, non-typical 


iture study films when they consist, as they so 
yiten do, of animals, plants, etc., merely pictured 
as a curricular lesson, consti- 
Chi tute the poorest field studied. These films which 


of uncommon or non-typical subjects 
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in every case rate very low in demand, no matter 
how interesting or instructive. 

3. The actual place a natural science film occupies 
with respect to the mean for its subject matter 
depends largely on the extent to which the sub 
ject of the film is important in the usual curricu- 
lum. (e.g., The degree of success of a Physiology 
and Health film with respect to others on the 
same subject is considered to be the degree to 
which it falls above or below the Physiology 
and Health mean, 148.4 
the degree to which the topic of the film is 


This is dependent on 


stressed in a typical Physiology and Health cur- 
riculum. ) 

4. Films for secondary schools are more in demand 
than films for elementary schools. 

9. A few natural science films with narrow subject 
matter were quite in demand, but these were all 


subjects prominent in the usual curriculum. 


Physical Science Films 

From the standpoint of teachers’ choices: 

1. Again curricular importance of the subject matter 
is of the greatest importance in predicting the 
success of a Physical Science film. Tabulated, 

the results found are: 

Not 


Important Important 
Number of films 20. 15. 


Mean number of bookings 


per film 132.3 88.8 
a> we. 38.5 38.5 
Percent superiority 60.0 
Critical ratio 4.58 


2. Films of a broad subject matter are generally 
much preferred to those which are narrow and 


detailed in scope. Tabulated, the results found 


are: 
Broad Narrow 

Number of films . 9. 25. 
Mean number of bookings 

per film 162.2 106.4 
> 2 19.9 31.8 
Percent superiority 52.5 
Critical ratio 6.0 


It should be noted in this case, however, that sev- 

eral films which were unusually good and well 

adapted to the curriculum were very popular, al- 

though detailed in scope. Except in outstanding 
cases, however, the chances are against such a 
film. 

3. Films illustrating industrial processes or applica- 
tions of strictly curricular material are not apt to 
be successful where a rental is charged. This is 
probably due to the existence and consequent 
competition of many free films of this type. 

4. The best subjects are those which are adapted 
for use in secondary school science classes as well 
as General Science, thus increasing the possible 


number of users. 
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Other Subjects 


History films should deal with phases of history 
which are deemed important in the usual course of 
study. The price cannot be raised above that usually 


charged regardless of the length of the filn 
seriously limiting the number of orders This ap- 
pears to be true regardless of the degree of edu itiona] 
or technical superiority. As a whole, however, His- 
tory appeared to be a poor field when the demand must 
be considered, probably for the above reasor 

Civics and citizenship films rate unusually low in 
demand. A large group of films are obviously in 


tart 
Considering 


tended for the elementary field, and this, 
the relatively greater demand by secondary schools. 


With the current de 


mand for better movies because of the effect 


may be considered a handicap. 


rical pictures on the morals of children, it is to be 
regretted that good films designed to effect changes in 
actions are not available to be used in schools But 
the degree of technical perfection required, the excel- 
lent acting necessary and the fact that clothing styles 
change so rapidly as to make a serious film appear 
ridiculous in a few years, would probably cause this 
to be a dubious field for production enterprises for the 
present at least. 

Vocational guidance appears to hold possibilities of a 
promising field. A relatively small number of schools 
have “Occupations” or similar courses, yet the mean 
for this subject does not fall so very far below the 
mean for all subjects. These would probably rate 
higher were it not for the fact that only one order 
during the one and one-half year period represented a 
repeat order. Apparently there was considerable in- 
terest in such films, and disappointment in the quality 
of them when used 

V ocational and trade subjects as well show the con 
dition that, no matter how interesting and informing 
a reel may be, if it is not concerned with a subject 
given a large degree of consideration in such courses 


the demand for that reel will be poor. 


Repeat Bookings 

The above data dealt with the number of times a 
film was ordered. The assumption was that this would 
give an indication of the type of film teachers wanted. 
These choices were, as a matter of fact, usually based 
on catalogue descriptions However. certain of these 
films were ordered over and over again by the same 
school. This may be taken to mean that the teacher 


\t the 


same time, many films were ordered by many different 


was satisfied with the film when he used it. 


schools, yet never were given another order by a school 
once using them. This would indicate that, although 
the schools want a film of the type they thought it to 
be, they were disappointed in the actual product upon 
use. By a study of repeat bookings we should get some 
insight into desirable and undesirable qualities im the 
manner of treatment of the subject. 

There appears to be no significant tendency toward 
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repeating in one subject held more than any other 
except in the case of Physiology and Healtl [t should 
be noted, however, that as would be expected trom pre 
vious observations, none of the films whicl erely pi 
ture animals, plants, etc. and did not involve some 
amount of study, received more than three repeat book 


1 
} 


ner subiects recelve d over a 


+ 
nt 


ings while some films in 
dozen repeats. 

It was suspected that films involving acting which 
were available were of such poor dramatic quality that 


they would rarely if ever be used < 


iain. Investigation 
proved this to be true. Of the 50 films involving act 
ing : 

28 or 56% were never ordered again by 


the Same school 


OO 


or 18% were repeated onc 


a> 


or 8 % were repeated tw icé 


o*) 


or 1O% were repeated 3 times 
2 or + % were repeated 4 times 
VQ or OU % were repeated 5 times 


2 or4 % were repeated 6 times 
bookings 


None received more than 6 repeat 
I 


It appears that, although films involving acting may 


be wanted, the teachers are usually disappointed when 
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ley see the product. This, then, precludes films in the 
Social Studies field and may be the explanation for the 
predominating popularity of the Science films. Such 

lms would, to appear anything but “hammy’’, have to 
be made with all the technical perfection of a major 
Hollywood studio production with the accompanying 
elaborate equipment. Until the facilities of the big 


roducers are available, it would seem best for any or- 


ganization contemplating production of educational 
films to avoid any more than incidental acting. Those 
acquiring films for rental should demand that they 
compare favorably technically with the theatrical films 
is shown in theatres, for they will be subjected to such 
comparison by the pupils. 

from the study of repeat bookings, it appears that, 
ifter using the films as produced to date, teachers are 
most favorably impressed with Science films involving 
study, presenting problems and preferably strictly cur- 
ricular in nature. They are not quite so well impressed 
vith films which are largely illustrative, merely pictur- 
ing animals or plants, and generally unfavorably im- 
pressed with films involving acting or which in any way 

ay be compared with the current theatrical product. 


(Concluded in December issue) 


Visual Education at Lawrence College 


N THE EpucatioNaAL ScrREEN for May, 1935, the 


writer described in detail ““The Muiniature Camer 


Way of Visual Instruction,” and the possibilities 11 
prospect, drawn from some vears of experiet in visual 
teaching in connection with his work as college 1 
structor. Partly as a result of the publication of tl 
article, the college administration thought best to estab 
lish a Visual Education Service for the entire college 
extending the work which had been carried o1 lu 
tarily in one department as a special interest. In the 
hope that what we have accomplished fel 


eral interest, it is my purpose to desert 
done in the last year. 

In order to benefit by. the expert nce of others, 
visual services and principal slide collections of Mil 


waukee, Madison, Chicago, Boston, New York, ane 


othe r cities were visited, 1 at the same ( il 1 
tempt was made to move instrument makers to hastet 
the production of projectors adapted to class-room 
teaching, and capable of showing double-frame filn 


strip material and miniature slides. 
This preliminary survey revealed all but ove 


Whelming riches in visual materials of every kind 


and a cordial willingness on the part of officials 


] + 


everywhere, to allow copying and to share their 


treasures. 


Because slide and picture collections Mus 


Te 
y 


By JOHN B. MacHARG 
Def » f American Histor 
College, At 


pleton, Wisconsin 


re fully catalogued, if they are to be of general 


e, especial attention was given to this problem. 
One of the most practical catalogues studied was 
of the Fogg Museum in Cambridge, where 

h subject listed has a card with photograph at- 
Metropolitan Museum has a system 


equate for use in certain fields of art, and issues 


phlet describing it. By far the most complete 
tisfactory method of filing and cataloging 
scovered, seemed to me to be that of the Mil- 


ukee Public Museum, based upon the Dewey 


with ingenious and necessary adap- 


Like many other institutions, I guess, Lawrence 
College had larger collections of visual materials 
scattered through many departments 
Our first large undertaking was to 
ke a tentative catalogue of about 9000 slides, 
neographed copies of which were furnished to 


nents. We do not know how many pic- 


i le rti 
res we have in our rather large collections ot 
ints, lithographs, photographs, etc. The first 


ceneral conclusion that needs emphasis is_ that 
every collection of pictures and_ slides, however 
small or large, must be conveniently and adequate- 


for hidden materials are dead and 


, , 
catalogued, 
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have only potential value. Our permanent card 
catalogue has been started, but its completion re- 
mains a major problem. 

In my former article, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, it was made clear, I hope, what 
is surely true, that any competent amateur with 
comparatively simple apparatus through the med1- 
um of film-strip copies can make good slides of any 
subject, by copying or direct photography, at a cost 
of a few cents each, without the necessity of a dark 
room, using facilities which are everywhere at hand. 

For our purposes, however, wishing to make from 
start to finish, all forms of slides and photographs, 
the installation of adequate laboratories was neces- 
sary. In this work, great practical help was found 
in the “Leica Manual’, and in the ever ready coun 
sel and advice of its author, W. D. Morgan. Also, 
anyone with photographic problems will find prac- 
tical help and cordial cooperation from the officials 
and experts of the Eastman Kodak Company. 

The setting up of equipment for efficient produc 
tion of standard, film-strip and miniature slides, 
would require long and somewhat useless descrip 
tion, for individual preferences as to methods vary, 
and an abundant literature gives all needed informa- 
tion. 


Aside trom apparatus for processing, three de 








™ 





Figure 1 


vices are essential for miniature photography : 
1. Copying camera and stand, which are shown 
in the accompanying illustration (Figure 1). 
The stand consists of a tooled steel rod 
mounted in a fifty pound casting, which a lo 
cal mechanic produced for five dollars. In 
copying, a 30x magnifying glass is used which 


insures certain and absolute focus. With four 


The Educational Screen 


100 watt lamps, using positive film, an ex- 


posure of half a second, with stop f7, gives 
uniformly good results, in copying line work 


and most half-tones. 

2. Enlarger, for the production by projection of 
standard slides, paper prints, as well as minia- 
ture slides. The self-focusing ‘“‘kocomat” has 

proven a satisfactory machine, with many 

adaptations and uses. It should be equipped 
with an automatic extension device for vary- 
ing the position of lens, thus avoiding the use 


ot extension tubes. An orange screen is esse1 


tial. 

3. A step-printer for production of individual 
film-positives, and a frame for printing entire 
strips with one exposure. The former is ex 
pensive; the latter can be made for a fev 
dollars. 

These three pieces, if of the best tvpe, cost be 

tween four and five hundred dollars, according to 


lenses employed. It may be of interest, however, 
to record that the entire Visual Education Service 
at Lawrence this year has been accomplished with 
the expenditure of one thousand dollars for equip 
ment and materials, all labor costs aside from that 
of direction being avoided by the services of stu 
dents paid by N. Y. A. funds 

Insomuch as Lawrence College is well equipped 
with standard stereopticons, and because no entire 
ly satisfactory double-frame_ film-slide projector 
was available, the major part of our work this vear 
has been the production of standard films, of 
we have made about one thousand by projectio1 
from film-strip negatives. All copying has been done 
with the machine described under (1) above The 
resulting standard slides compare favorably in 
quality with those made by the usual and more ex 
pensive methods. 

\VWe have made a considerable number of film 
strip rolls and miniature slides,—enough to con 
vince us, at least, that in this field lie unlimited 
opportunities for the extension of visual teaching 
with slides. Convenience, economy, ease of produc 
tion, and technical merit, are the factors that make 
for progress in the immediate future, the possibil 
ties of which are not yet generally recognized 

This is not an old story; while single frame filn 
strip slides professionally produced have been made 
and used for twenty vears, it 1s only within the last 
very few years that the advent of the precision 
miniature camera has made it easy for almost any 
one to make good slides, either miniature or film 
strip, of any desired subject. This great a 
has been all but nullified by the fact that no double 
frame stereopticon, suitable in cost and perform 


ance for class-room use, has been available. ‘This 


difhculty has been met and now, the three-purpose 


projector in several stvles is available, meeting 


————— 
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every requirement. The new projectors are adapt 
for the use of both film and glass 2 x 2” individual 
slides, and for the projection of both single 
double-frame film-strip positives, either vertically 
or horizontally. The means of both making and 


projecting miniature slides, with results practically 
as ood for almost all educational work, as thos 
obtained by the use of much more expensive stand 
ard slides and stereopticons, are now at hand, and 
it is the privilege of educators everywhere to ust 
the good tools that have been prepared for them. 
The precision cameras and accessories used 11 


e opening, 


slide making employ the double-fran 
while practically all the film-strip material thus fa1 


available for teaching, has been single-frame, witl 





Figure 2 


the standard opening of regular moving pictures 
There is now no difficulty in this difference, for 1 
new machines project both single-frame and double 
frame material equally well. For production of th 
former, however, only especially adapted equipment 
not easily obtainable, can be used 
The double-frame apparatus, aside from the all 

portant fact of availability, has the inherent advantag 
of double area, giving not only greater brilliance to the 
picture but atfording also a positive large enough to 
allow coloring, which is of great importance in prepat 
While the best hand 


tinting of slides requires the art of a skill 


ing slides for the lecture room. 


the application of color to maps, charts and many land 
scapes, can be easily accomplished with the ar 
brushes, good colors, a good magnifying g 
plenty of patience, 

All of our work at Lawrence, except coloring, | 
been done by students with little or no knowledge 
the work at the start, and the work has enabled tl 
to continue their college studies. 

Aside from the production of slides and prints, e> 
productio1 

\moneg 


the last named, an instantaneous switch in its simplest 


perimental work has been carried on in the 


of stereopticons, stands. and other devices 
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form is illustrated (Figure 2), made from materials 
easily obtained, and costing about a dollar. It controls 
two receptacles, one for the stereopticon and the other 
for room illumination. It provides for easy change 
from screen picture to fully lighted room. This is a 
matter of some importance for convenient apparatus 
without annoying features is an essential in visual 
work. Slides should, of course, be as good as pos- 
sible, but visual methods will be avoided and discour- 
aged by teachers if their use involves added burdens 
of work and worry. 

lt seems to me that there can be only intense satis- 
faction and greater efficiency in teaching in store for 
any instructor who undertakes the use of new pro- 
To-day, I have tested thoroughly the 100 watt 
stereopticon of one manufacturer and the 200 watt 


jectors. 


stereopticon of another, projecting single and double- 
frame film positives, and individual slides. The ma- 


chines are s 


» good, that it is difficult for me to restrain 
my enthusiasm, for they make possible the use of sim- 
ply unlimited riches in slide material. 

[he precision camera and photometer enable those 
who use them to photograph anything under the sun, 
or anything in any newspaper, book, or microscope 
with certainty of producing at trifling cost, a satisfac- 
tory slide, easily colored, and likely to prove a sur- 
prising help in teaching. For the price of one wall 
map, you may have a hundred slide maps! 


— ——_—__——, 
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A Slide Map—Made from the Daily Press 
awrence College can justly claim only a small part 
the production of the splendid instruments I have 

tried to describe, but it is a fact of interest to us, that 
thev were first exhibited side by side, and used in 


showing the results of our Visual Education Service, 


by the Trustees of Lawrence College, at their annual 


meeting, June 4, 1936. 
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Visual Education “Gets Going’ In England 


HE twelfth of October 1921 was a very rainy 
day in Paris. I took shelter in a photographer's 
shop and to while away the time he showed me a 
film on some historical subject on a little Pathe Bebé 
Projector. In twelve minutes I had learned more 
about a certain phase of French history than hours of 
research could have given me. To all intents and pur- 
poses this was the moment when Visual Education for 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies was 
born. Since then, with the cooperation of friends in 
France, Germany, Italy, and notably the Society for 
Visual Education in Chicago, the first films were got 
together, were edited, until today Visual Education 
Ltd. of London is generally admitted to be the leading 
exponent of the movement. 
After a good many years in actual practice visual 
aids in teaching have grouped themselves largely into 


City Administration of Visual Education 
(Continued from page 270) 

materials. The Long Beach, Pasadena, and Kalamazoo 
schools have placed the distributing centers for their 
visual aids in the library department. 

A special center for storing materials to be distrib- 
uted among schools is maintained by Fresno, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Hartford, Washington, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Evansville, Detroit, Montclair, Newark, Pat- 
erson, New York, Schenectady, Toledo, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Seattle, Flemington, Rochester, and Buf- 
falo, among others. 

Most of the remaining cities report that some ma- 
terials are stored in the principal's or superintendent’s 
office, and others are requisitioned from State, Federal, 
or commercial agencies. 

Selection of Materials 

It has become evident that motion pictures, like text- 
books, must be carefully selected to justify their value. 
Cooperation in the selection of materials is very de- 
sirable. Fresno, California, affords a fine illustration : 

“We have worked with all Improvement of Instruc- 

tion Committees to get each course of study unit 
equipped with visual aid references, just as the reading 
bibliography is part of the course of study unit. 
We added sound film last year, but not promiscuously. 
We got the botany films and had the botany teachers 
make them an integrated part of their instruction pro- 
gram, When that is thoroughly accepted, we will put 
in another line of films for some other subject. We 
make haste slowly.” 

In White Plains the superintendent of schools acts 
upon the advice of each of the subject matter commit- 
tees in purchasing materials. The school system is of 
such a size as to make the membership of each com- 
mittee open to a teacher from each of the eight ele- 
mentary schools, thus giving each school a voice in the 


y 


an nder . 4 


two classes: (a) Still, and (b) Moving Pictures 

The Still Picture technique has been developed in 
Great Britain perhaps more than elsewhere, largely 
owing to the wealth of slides (glass) which are avail- 
able in London and other towns and which cover prac- 
tically the whole of the Empire. The great bulk of 
these slides are definitely Victorian in age and in their 
application generally. Little if any attempt has been 
made to use individually-taken modern pictures by 
having them made into slides and there is badly needed 
something like the Picturol library and equipment, 
which is produced in Chicago, to provide suitable ma- 
terial of this type. 

In the matter of motion pictures, there is a definite 
prejudice in Great Britain against their use for teach- 
ing purposes, unless they fulfill certain requisites 


(Concluded on page 291 


purchase of films and other aids. in this way, visual 
aids are considered an integral part of the curriculum 
and are used by all the schools. 

Providence reports: 

“Curriculum revision committees will incorporate 
lists of visual aids with each unit of work in social 
science throughout the elementary and high schools.” 

Other procedures for selecting films for purchase or 
rental are: 

1. The listing of films which, from the numerous 
catalogs, appear to have some value for teachers. This 
list is then sent to the schools and requisitions invited. 
This method seems less desirable than those foregoing, 
because catalogs are often misleading in their descrip- 
tions. 

2. Selections made by a committee of teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and others interested in visual 
education. However, those teachers whose teaching 
might be greatly improved through the use of visual 
aids are not usually members of such committees. A 
procedure similar to the one described for White 
Plains above appears to be more desirable. 

3. Selection of films from the collection routed 
through a central distributing office. Such an arrange- 
ment would be desirable if the central depositories 
contained only carefully selected materials. This, un- 
fortunately, is not always true. The analysis of ma- 
terials in State film libraries shows that too often the 
films listed as educational are advertising or propa- 
ganda films made for purposes other than instruction, 
and frequently of little or no value.1 This appears 
largely due to inadequate financial support, with sub- 
sequent heavy reliance on free materials. 

(Concluded in December issue) 


1Dunn, F. W. and Schneider, E. “Activities of State Visual 
Education Agencies in the U.S.” EpucatioNAL SCREEN, 
14 :99,126,158, April, May, June 1935. 
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News Notes 


For the third consecutive year Dr 
director ot field work and associate protessor of re 


ligious education at the Divinity School of Yale Unt 


versity, will conduct a motion pictur icticum d 

ing the school year 1936-37. The program in thi 
motion picture course is being developed to include 
practice in the use of various types of equipment, 


study of existing pictures and practice in planning an 
actually conducting programs where motion picture 
are used. The members of the course in this way ar 
able to make their work coincide with their 
ities. Ernest J. Arnold, of Sylacauga, 
bvterian College, Clinton, South Carolina 1936, 
act as Dr. Vieth’s student assistant 1n motion pictur 
work. A a 


Two one-reel pictures, the scenarios for which wet 


written at the Yale Divinity School last year as part 


of the school’s experimental work in the use otf visua 


aids for religious education, were recet eleased fo 


projection in churches. 
One of the pictures, Forgive Us Ow lrespasses, 
. ; , - ' ae 
intended for children from nine to 15 years old. Thi 
other, Our Children’s Money, is for parent educatior 
groups, and provides “a concrete basis for discussio1 
of problems arising in connection with training chil 
dren in the use of money.” 
A A 


That definite and constructive progress in the de 


velopment of motion picture technique for church uses 


1 
} 


is being made is well illustrated in the current work 
under way to prepare motion pictures on the Africa 
scene for use in foreign mission studies in the Protes 


tant churches this year. Dr. Emory Ross, secretar) 


of the African Welfare Committee of the Federal 


Council of Churches of Christ in America, with twen 
ty-two vears of experience in practical mission worl 
in Liberia and the Congo and for fifteen years inte1 


denominational secretary of the Congo Protestant 


Council, is chairman of the informal committee of 


church board representatives to cooperate with The 
Religious Motion Picture Foundation which is creat 
ing this series of pictures. 
and church boards have assisted in making availabl 
material which, when blended together, will serve 

yr more vivid and vital th 


( 
~ 


useful purpose in makin 
splendid material which has been prepared and pub 
| 


lished by the Missionary Education Movement Con 


mittee. er ae 


For the second time in its history the Student Vol 
unteer Movement used motion pictures at its quadret 
niel convention, held the last four days of Decembet 


1935, at Indianapolis, Indiana Over 3.000 students 


Missionari = exploret Ss, 


sted by MARY BEATTIE BRADY 
Foundation, New York City 


leaders in Christian work especially concerned with 
world missions, were in attendance. 

\ prelude program to each of the four evening 
sessions was arranged with a motion picture on some 
phase of foreign work. The pictures used included reels 


A..9 


on China, Mexico, and Japan. <A special session on 
the subject of motion pictures was held on Monday 
afternoon, December 30. Over 450 members of the 
convention attended this meeting, and reels on Siam, 
China and Korea were shown. 

(he importance of the motion picture in church 
work, especially from the point of view of the student 
volunteer, was presented by Mr. S. Franklin Mack of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and Mr. George Abernethy, 
graduate student at the University of Michigan. All of 
the pictures used were obtained through the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. 

a A 

Children in Search of God 1s a one-reel visual ser- 
mon that has just been completed by William L. Rog- 
ers as a demonstration of the practicability of creating 
sermons in visual terms. A number of years ago, 
when actively engaged in ministerial work, Mr. Rog- 
ers interested himself in children’s sermons and this 
was one of his themes. His method in preparing the 
picture was exactly similar to his preparation of his 
original sermon except, of course, that he had the 
technical work of assembling his small cast of three 
children, a father, a mother and an old man, and of 
directing their actions before his camera. His locales 
involved scenes by the ocean, in mountain country and 


in and about a home. is o 


lhe Board of Home Missions of the Methodist 
Church is distributing the 3-reel 16 mm. film on mis- 
sion study, /n the Shadow of Independence Hall, 
which was shown for the first time at the 1936 Gen- 
eral Conference after six months of production by 
Kev. Maurice E. Levit, director, and E. K. Esser, 
official photographer of the Philadelphia Conference 
of the Epworth League. The film presents the work 
of the Fifth Street Methodist Mission and Community 
Center in the heart of old Philadelphia. Many historic 
landmarks in this interesting old section are pictured, 
including Betsy Ross’ house, Poe’s house, Old Christ 
Church and many other old churches. The film traces 
the changes in the social and economic conditions that 
have occurred in this neighborhood through the years, 
and shows how the Fifth Street Mission Center is try- 
ing to meet the needs and problems of the foreign 
population now settled in this formerly aristocratic 


section 


Vv 
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A\mong the Magazines and Books 





Atlantic Monthly (158 :422-431, Oct. °36) “The 
Ouicksands of the Movies,” by Gilbert Seldes. 

The movie habit indicated by the expression, 
“going to a show’, requires no knowledge of the 
hero or heroine, nor even the name of the picture 
Radio and television may alter this. Publishers 
have a backlog of books which sell steadily. Why 
not have such a reserve of films always in demand? 
A reel of film is as permanent as the bound pages 
of a book. 

The introduction of the Victorian novel in pic 
torial form in 1934 brought the gift of rounded, 
complete human characters upon the screen. “Day 
id Copperfield” is an illustration of this type. “Van 
ity Fair’, mistakenly, was represented as a series 
of episodes instead of a typical Victorian charactei 
study. In “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town”, the plot ts 
delayed at various times to permit the character to 
develop with such force that it carries the plot 
along. “The carry-over of interest is precisely 
what the film of action- without -character always 
lacks.” A well-developed character in a play car 
ries us along without a constant succession otf 
thrills. The movies, however, cannot abandon their 
superficial attractions that appeal to the simpler 
emotions. They must build these elements, as the 
popular novel does, on a firm foundation. ‘The 
way to make movies more interesting, for a longer 
time, is not by atempting to make artistic films, 
but by discovering the true source of the movie's 
power, which lies in its magical and matchless ca- 
pacity to convey all the variety and richness of life 


through the actions of human characters.” 


Movie Makers (11: 381 et al, Sept. 36) 

“The Camera in School”, by Alexander Bb. Lewis 
and John A. Deady. The work of a high school 
movie club is fully described, including the writing 
of a scenario, dramatizing, directing, filming, tit- 
ling, editing, and producing. The buying, and pay 
ing for, a sound-on-film projector is not omitted. 

“Movies Aid Labor”, by Ralph M. Barnes. (p. 389 
et al.) Men trained in time and motion study are 
being demanded by industry for the purpose of re 
ducing fatigue and improving effectiveness. The 
primary purpose of motion study is to make the 
work easier, not to “speed up” the worker. It may 
be that the worker's output will increase, but that 
is an indirect result. The motion picture is used for 


recording very rapid motions and indicating the re 


quired time, such as, the movements of a cashier 


counting coins, which are too fast for the eye to 


follow. A large electrical manufacturing company 


Conducted by STELLA EVELYN MYERS 


saved in one year, at one plant, over fifty thousa 
dollars. 


first schools in the United States to inaugurate 


The University of Iowa was one of the 
course in motion economy principles. Several 
courses are now oftered, and students have the ad 
vantage of a laboratory that has been seven vears 
in developing. An adequate description is given of 


the whole field covered. 


The Education Digest (II, 35-7: Oct. °36) “Dis 


crimination in the Use of Movies”, by Ben H. Dar 


row, Director of the Ohio School of the Air 


Reported from an address before the National 
Education Association, 1936 
Children’s thoughts, ideals, and conduct are bein 


constantly conditioned by the three un 


teachers, the comic Strip, the radio, and the movie. 


to whose tutelage the children voluntarily go. Edu 
cation, it has been said, consists in observing, re 


membering, and comparing. Motion pictures restore 
a lost opportunity to observe. “The motion picture 
offers the most complete, swiftest teaching tool vet 
devised by man. . . Both art and science have 
enriched it as they have no other medium. . The 
classroom use of movies is less than one per cent of 
\"\ ©C are al 


lowing the too-heavy load of information-giving to 


what we have the right to expect 
be ineffectually carried by the teacher, robbi re her 
of time and strength by demanding of her wha 
could be far better done by movies. 

Dr. Edgar Dale’s text-book for inducing apprecia 
tion tor the best motion pictures is briefly analyzed 
The conclusion of the article presents the problem of 
how to supply adequately proper teaching films at 
prices that schools can pay. If teachers will use to 
the fullest extent the supply now available, produc 
ers will increase their repertoire of films, and th 
larger supply will decrease the cost. To carry out 
the plan effectively, we need to cooperate on a 


national basis. 


Vital Speeches (2:725-8: Aug. 15, °36) “Motion 
Pictures and Public Opinion”, by Alexander Mar 
key, University of Virginia 

Motion Pictures have in forty years revolution 
ized the whole trend of modern mass thought, and 
are the most powerful single factor in the world 
for good or ev.1, in the opinion of this writer. Man 
has always expressed himself in visual images 
Animated visual images, being a development of a 
form of expression deeply rooted in the human 


race, have naturally taken the world by storn “On 
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the whole, they are intelligible to the simplest | nt man consciousness in the darkest hours 
ple, and their appeal is as univers ; that hen human resources have failed. Our sole hope 
music. But, the cinema deals with the event ies in religion quickly reaching the scientific stage. 
everv-dav life or the incidents ot ery mat from the present religions of mankind there may 
fancy. By its subtle magic, it dramatizes thes develop a genuine Soul-science, the religion of the 
phenomena and invests them with a glamor future Religious truth then will be accepted by 
appeal that is irresistible to the average man.” all thout question, just as the facts of electricity 
The primary importance of the motion p:cture re accepted today.” Definite suggestions are pre- 
although it was originally intended for entertain sented as to how this universal religion may be or- 
ment, lies in its pr er to shape thi cial. 1 canized “Motion pictures are the most powerful 
and cultural values of today and of tomorr of all means for moulding mankind. . . . We must 
The commendable pictures out of ne hundre sow the seeds of Tolerance and Peace throughout 
barely reach six ‘The screen is to De the world by films—tor that is now the most scien- 
for eood and ey il. ror Soc lety to be ntent 11 tinc, ene rey Saving Way to spread ideas. zp Sram Un- 
supply of motion pictures manufactured by bt tiring, holesale education in the laws of soul- 
ness men, howe C1 el] meaning, mere be lust science 1s the need of the hour.” 
thev find it a profitable business venture.” he cinematograph is the ideal educational ma- 
producer, distributor and exhibitor, | orking 1 hine, since it affords a division of labor between 
sether, could raise the character o e picture the producer of the message and the spreading of 
with even better returns to the busine \ nu it; hence, each may be highly specialized. Also, 
ber of definite suggestions are made in line the repeatability of the message in its most highly 
this thesis. mproved form is a unique advantage of the mo- 
Book Revi tion picture “As spectacles aid weak eyes, so 
eview : . 
” iotion pictures make unenlightened people see as 
Wortp FELLOWS 1004 py Popular edit nothing else can. People must be given opportun- 
$3.25, De Luxe $5.25 Order of World Fellowshy ty to see the truth before they can accept it. . . . 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago. Contains 242 address« The main endeavor of religious leaders must be 
delivered in the 83 meetings held during the Cl to bring the good message before the 1,800 million 
cago Century of Progress by the First Internatio nditferent citizens of our globe by the most soul- 
Congress of the World Fellowship of Faiths ripping medium yet invented the motion pic- 
“The Stake of the Church in Motion Pictures,” b ture.” 
) tel yee ee ee I ae ae hsaa : ee ad 
the Rev. Worth Tippy, Federal Cou e% Ir STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
tha a Manaus i 207 200 ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
es Ot Irist 1 nerica, Pp. IO/-S OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
The stor) r +] Neatans Eg NERS dere een Se Ts Of The Educational Screen and Visual Instruction News, published 
le Story of the ¢ wution OF the mo LCUTS monthly except July and August, at Morton, IIl., for October 1, 1936 
scientific tests as a basis of appraisal are followed by State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. ; 
. ci ar ~ eres aus ‘ . / Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county afore- 
discussion of the film as a means for religious edu said, personally appeared Nelson L. Greene, who, having been duly 
: ; 7 sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of The 
tion Lack of writers. directors. actors nd techniciat Educational Screen, and that the following is, to the best of his 
i Po ’ knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
comparabl to those in the commercial field. ] ampet (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
; i tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
producti nin the religious field \ 1 lack of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
; S , printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 
distributing awencies is a deterrent iy churcel 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
S S ing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Educational 
know how to use the pictures when the are pt Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill.; Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 
duced. few are equipped for sound. and la: f finance 2. That the owner is: The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake 
F 4 ee ; : i Street, Chicago, Ill.; Herbert E. Slaught, 5548 Kenwood Ave., Chicago; 
impedes venerally Phe churches w1 e to take Nelson L. Greene, 5836 Stony Island Ave., Chicago; Estate of Dudley 
S - G. Hays, 1641 Estes Ave., Chicago; Estate of Frederick J. Lane, 6450 
the matter more seriously. and empl experience Kenwood Ave Chicago; Marguerite Orndorff, 1617 Central Ave., 
' Indianapolis, Ind Frank Greene, Ocala, Fla.; Marie Craig, Torring- 
workers. Large circuits of churches must be built ton, Conn Marion Lanphier, 5000 E. End Ave., Chicago; Estate of 
S J. J. Weber, Bay City, Tex. ; 
up. bv which means local churches mav be helped 8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
7 holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
to secure equipm«e nt al Pa mn he taiyoht ho t mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
: 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
use films The hest f the commercial pictut wners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
; i ia the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
should be ¢ ncouraged bv the chur ] \ laree list books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
fj ‘ irs ; ee curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
ot these jis 11 cluded +] aluable « luations n any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
ee ; ee - —— for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
“Motion Pictures and a New Soul Science”. | ief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
erat 7 ; , and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
Dr. Francis S. Onderdonk. Dept. of V\rchitecture pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
Un; 7 ; ’ I ; that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe 
nivers} \f ichigan. pp 3990-405 that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
versity of Mix gal rl : direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
()ur tec , l achievemente ar ot ahle to save oni as so stated by him. 
ur techni al acnieve ent are not a cal\ 5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
societv, even to the extent of providing emplovment lication sold and distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
: /? ‘ , ae laces | ) subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above 
tor all. “Only a religious awakening can save mat is . (This information is required from daily publications only.) 
‘i é a 5 at eee sas i NELSON L. GREENE, 
Ine . its present pligh Ss in individuale. «no i: Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 
Irom it present pilgt t \ . bUldis, Sworn to and ibseribed before me this Ist day of October, 1936. 
nations, the Eternal may well up and break throug! (SEAL) LYDA SHEA. 


ne My commission expires December 16, 1937) 
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N THE opposite page appears for the first time 
in print, so far as we know, the complete roster 
of D. V. I. 
memberships are 
Every effort has been made to achieve perfect ac- 


members. Included only are those whose 


full paid as of November, 1936. 


curacy. If we have failed in any respect—in names 
improperly excluded, in expiration dates, in spelling 
we invite your immediate explosions. 

Such a printing of the membership list is perhaps 
unusual. It was finally decided upon not merely for 
visible evidence that the Department is something like 
twice the size shown by any existing previous records, 
but primarily as a convenience to members for keeping 
track of their own expirations and to save the De- 
partment the cost of endless notices to members anent 
membership lapse. It should help relieve the Depart 
ment somewhat of that highly unpleasant procedure 
known as “‘dunning for dues.” 


The major cause for hestitatic:; about such listing 
was the danger of its becoming a fertile “mailing list,” 
and thereby cluttering member mailboxes with a deluge 


We be- 


lieve this possibility is safely avoided by omission of 


of unwanted circulars and sales arguments. 


all addresses and titles. 


Each name has been reduced to its minimal essen 
tials, exactly as it stands in our records, just enough 
to enable each member to recognize himself. Alphabet- 
ical arrangement permits instant check-up by each 
member on the status of his membership. (Earnest 
request to each member to pay this much attention to 
the list.) The nine dots and the dagger represent the 
The 


dagger shows month of expiration in the current year, 


ten-month year, July and August not counted. 


the double dagger indicates that month of the following 
year, in other words, a two years’ membership. (We 
have two members paid for life.) 

The size of the roster should be gratifying—yet 
almost equally distressing is the absence therefrom of 
scores the field in the 


past and still so in the present. We know that in many 


of names, eminent in visual 


cases this is mere oversight. They are still “under the 
impression” that they “belong.” It is devoutly to be 
hoped that this list will serve as reminder, or surprise, 


to the owners of these missing and gravely missed 
names ; that they will let their eves wander down the 
alphabetical line to their normal place in the roster, be 
startled and pained at the lacuna, and take immediate 
steps to restore their name in the next printing of the 


roster. 


While not anxious to arouse positive fear, we should 
like to see some excitement among members over the 
dangerous daggers! Note that they will move one 
space from right to left each month. When next to your 
name, it means “expiration” and, unless something is 
done about it, the name disappears automatically the 


next month. If something is done, the dagger will 


next 
appear at the extreme right, and the worry and danger 


comfortably postponed fora solid year. 


We strongly urge, however, that no member fee 
it incumbent upon him or her to await the dagger’s 
arrival at the extreme left. Renew whenever the spirit 
moves, There often comes a moment in life when 
vitality ebbs and we “simply don’t know what to 


do next.” Solve the quandary by using that ideal mom 
ent, useless for anything else, by sending along yout 
D. V. 1. renewal. That changes the dagger, just where 
it stands now, to a pointless double-dagger which is 


harmless. 


A\ 


THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


R is gvoing to every member on the list 


~ 


LETTE 
opposite concurrently with this November issue of 
[It deals with the New Or 
1] 
ii 


leans meeting next February. It is the first letter to a 


members that does not ask for “dues.” It asks merely 
a reply without cost and almost without effort. We 
hope to be swamped vith the returns \ wholesale 
and wholehearted response will augur well for the 
development of a genuine departmental cooperation 
which can put the Department of Visual Instruction 


where it belongs among the departments of the N. E. A. 


With your replies in hand, and from other negotia- 
TH 


detailed ac 


tions long since under way, the next issue of 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN expects to give a 


count of plans for the D. V. I. meeting at New Orleans, 
with the Department of Superintendence, on February 


22nd and 23rd next. 
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Official Roster---Paid Members---Department of Visual Instruction of the N.E.A. 


(Showing expiration month of current year — July and August not included — the + indicates two years) 


Alleman, C C 
Allwein, A F 
Amson, Emily 
Anderson, C Darsie 
Anderson, Duane P 
Anderson, E W 
Anderson, John A 
Anderson, Wm V 
Andrew, Paul E 
Appenzellar, J L 
Arnold, E J 
Aughinbaugh, B A 
Austin, Scott 
Bacon, Francis L 
Bailey, Floyd P 
Baker, Evelyn J 
Balcom, A G 
Ballard, C R 
Ballou, Ethel 
Bardy, Joseph 
Bare, Thurman H 
Barnard, Elizabeth 
Barrett, Wilton 
Bashkowitz, P 
Berg, E L 

Birch, C E 

Bittel, William H 
Black, L A 
Boecker, Alexander 
Bonwell, W A 
Boss, Willis 

Bowen, Ward C 
Bowmar, Stanley 
Brewer, K M 
Briner, George C 
Brown, Carolyn A 
Brown, Oliver E 
Burke, H A 
Burns, Val Jean 
Butler, Margaret J 
Byers, Elvin G 
Caldwell, L H 
Campbell, Laurence R 
Cawelti, Donald G 
Chapin, Henry S 
Chester, Margaret 
Clark, Ella Callista 
Clifford, William 
Cohen, Frances 
Collier, Rob’t Jr 
Conger, H G 
Consilia, Sister M 
Cook, Dorothea 
Cook, Dorothy 
Crawford, E Winifred 
Crumbling, C S 
Cummings, O G 
Curran, Kenneth A 
Dale, Edgar 
Dalrymple, Carl W 
Darlington, Evalina H 
Daugherty, A C 
Davenport, Marjorie H 
Davis, Rex H A 
Deer, Irvin F 
DeLand, Glenn A 
Dent, E C 
Desmarais, Laura B 
Devereux, F L 
Doane, Donald C 
Doidge, R W 
Dudley, Wm H 
Dugdale, Lee A 
Dunn, Fannie W 
Dwerlkotte, Francis D 
Dyar, Elizabeth J 
Dyer, J Elizabeth 
Eaton, Ann 

Eby, George 
Edwards, Thomas A 
Elam, L H 

Ellis, Don Carlos 
Emmert, Wilber 
Ferguson, B W 
Finley, Elden D 
Fisk, Harrison S 
Fordenwalt, Fred 
Fortington, H A 
Fraine, Harold S 
Frances, Carrie B 
Frankel, Louis 
Gallup, Anna B 
Gemmill, Charles W 
Gillen, F Gardner 
Gilliland, J F 
Gleckler, Bryce 
Glick, Annette 
Gray, Rebecca J 
Greene, Nelson L 
Greenwald, Alma J 
Gregory, W M 
Grote, Benjamin 
Gunnell, Frank E 


+* 


+ 


+ 


Expiration 
to 


~* 


Dates 
Oct. 
FMAMJS 0O 


++ 


+ 


Hall, Arthur C 
Hansen, J E 
Hardcastle, Richard 
Haworth, Harry H 
Hayes, D P 
Healey, Gertrude M 
Hebert, A Omer 
Heinaman, F S 
Helms, H 
Hendrickson, Ira 
Hessberg, Lena 
Hillegass, W F 
Hinman, K C 
Hirsch, Everett ( 
Hissong, R D 
Hoban, C F 
Hoban, C F Jr 
Hochheimer, Rita 
Hodgins, Geo W 
Hoefling, C E 
Hoffman, Josephine 
Hollinger, J A 
Hughes, Harold F 
Hunt, Franklin I 
Ingham, A B 
Jansen, William 
Johnson, F R 
Jones, Augustus F 
Jones, A H 
Jones, Elmer C 
Jordan, A L 
Kaufman, Marie E 
Kennedy, B A 
Kennedy, B A 
Kerstetter, Newton 
Killey, Lorene 
Kitowski, O E 
Klein, Jos K 
Klinger, Landis R 
Knowlton, D C 
Kooser, H L 
Kottman, W A 
Kraus, Philip E 
Kraus, Jos F 
Krohn, H W 
Kruse, William | 
Kyper, Guy D 
Lain, Dolph 
Lakey, Frank E 
annin, Georgina 
aun, F C 
awrence, C W 
ease, L J 

egro, Edna C 
esourd, Homer W 
ewin, William 
ewis, Donald K 
ieberman, Malvina 
indstrom, C A 
inton, Alma \ 
ippold, Paul 
jloyde, R K 
ogsdon, J D 
owe, O H 
Lyford, Aimee E 
Lyons, John H 
Machan, W T 
Mahaffey, C F 
Mallon, Arthur 
Mann, Paul B 
Marchankuski, L R 
Matisko, John 
Mayer, Rachel 
McClusky, F D 
McDaniel, Nettie 
McIntire, Geo 
McKeown, M J 
McMaster, Wm H 
McSwyny, Mary 
Meissner, Amelia 
Mels, Edward 
Meola, L K 
Miglautsch, Frank 
Millar, Laura B 
Miller, D W 
Miller, Raymond E 
Morey, F R 
Muerman, J C 
Mullen, Sarah McLean 
Nelson, Paul ( 
Nichol, R J 
Nichols, Preston 
Noble, Lorraine 
Norman, Margaret A 
Northcott, John W 
O’Brien, Geo M 
O’Brien, Mary S$ 
O’Brien, Warren S 
O’Gorman, D 
Olney, Frank D 
Osius, W F 
Palmer, W C 
Parizak, Liel 


Expiration 


Nov. 
ND J 


a 


+ 


+e 4 pe * 


+* 


to 


Dates 


FMAM J 


Ts 


+* 


Oct. 
SO 


Expiration Dates 

Nov. to Oct. 

NDJIFMAMJSO 
Petersen, Robert eee es 
Peterson, V E =. - a ee oe 
Pointer, P D + eee ee oe ee 
Pratt, M W ee a, ee * e 
Quinn, Eleanor Seo oe ee Se 
Rabenort, William i as & eam e 
Ramsey, Grace F ey er eee 
Ramseyer, Lloyd L b-bd sie es be Re 
Rankin, F B oa ae ae eee 
Reh, Frank , a ne ee ‘ 
Reilly, Frederick J ee ee — 
Reitz, W L a a a ee Ge ; 
Reitze, Arnold W ei ee se a 
Renner, G I eee 2 ie ee 
Rhodes, H K We ae ee, a ee 
Rhuland, Frank Alfred... *#...... 
Ricklefs, Robt U ok oe oe ae 
Riordan, Helen M is oe © ee ee 
Ritter, Karl oe ae ae ee 
Robinson, Roy E 6 ek a ee 
Rogers, M A ob ee = ee ee 
Rogers, T N ore ee ae ‘ 
Rooney, M C ee ae a ae ee 
Root, Oscar M be: ee ae, ae ae a 
Routzahn, Evart G . a oe oe ~ 
Ruch, H Ps nae, se ‘ 
Russell, F R a 
Savage, Geo O a ee : ‘ 
Sawyer, Geo G es A a ae ae ee ee 
Schmidt, C E i See ae ee ee 
Schneipp, A E ee Se ~ 2 
Seltzer, Jack , . a a ee ew + 
Shedd, H P ee ee ae 
Sietler, Thos H ee ee. See ae 
Simpson, M L + oe a & ae er 
Small, Lillian G fe. ee 
Smith, Gerald W ee ee 
Smith, Harvard C eae ‘ F 
Smith, S W a ere . 
Soward, G V pW ene a a ae A 
Spafford, B M ok a we le OS 
Sprenkle, W H A ae er te, ee i ee 
Stabler, E F ee ee ‘ 
Steiner, Frederick Se ee 
Stinson, J E sit boat ee . p 
Stoltz, R J ee ee ey ° 
Stork, Nelson N Bi id a vin end ‘ 
Sullivan, Joseph V ee a 
Sutfin, Vernon A a) eee es 
Swaim, Clara C ign a 
Swarthout, W E ae 
Swenson, Carroll w, ° 
Tangney, Homer . ee a 
Tayler, F P 5c eh a a ae 
Temple, Edward H . a ee ee 
Theobald, Jacob ae ee ae — 
Thomas, John F age ee ? 
Timings, Claire ee, ae oe 
Trent, J A « We ire 
Trolinger, Leila — os ae 
Tuttle, Earle B aes — J 
Twogood, A P a. a F ‘ 
Uhrlaub, R R -. 
Uhte, J C SR ee ak at ee os ee 
Van Loenen, C Addison. .....%4. 
Vaughan, H B ie a 
Vernon, Mabel D a ee ‘ s 
Vernor, P H s ee 
Viar, W L Fe ck we 
Waggoner, E C . 
Walker, Darthula a ee 
Walter, Mary Ethyl ae a2 ‘ 
Wampler, W N ae ae 
Warren, Hamilton ee se 
Watson, N E ee wo eee ere 
Wavrunek, Geo M -_s oO <—" 
Werley, Marvin O i a eooe ee — 
White, J Kay “— ae ae 
White, J M ia Ce ha ‘ Pg: = 
Whittinghill, W W ae ae ; 
Williams, Edgar Oty a Ms F 
Williams, Paul T a ae a te: 
Williams, Vida A a a ‘ ms 
Wilson, E H creer ee a . 
Wilson, H W +e « «= Hie wes 
Winchell, Lawrence R — iss Se 
Winger, R C 2 ‘ oa a 
Wise, H A i i » 2% 
Wishnick, F es ee 
Witt, Margaret L a Fea oe ee 
Wood, W Wadsworth ee oe cometh 
Yeager, Wm A ae ek, ee a 
York, .Mira E di Toone nes a Si 
Young, A R or ee, woo ‘ ‘ 
Zeiler, Edw J oY Pt ao er 

Individual member name not yet se- 
cured for following paid memberships) 


Administration Library 


(Pittsburgh) A rar oer 
Board of Education 
(Naperville) a ee a 


(Concluded on next page) 
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The Film 


Estimates 


The Educational Screen 





Accusing Finger (Pau! Kelly, Marsha Hunt) 
(Para.) Cold-bloodcd district attorney, having 
sent many to chair, faces it himself by false 
circumstantial evidence. Strong diatribe 
against capital punishment, much of it 
thought-provoking, but too much is harrowing 
and gruesome. 11-3-36 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Alibi for Murder (W. Gargan, M. Churchill) 
(Columbia) Sensible, alert radio-newscaster 
stumbles on murder in high munitions circles, 
and solves it after tire-squeak auto chase. 
Dialog with little wisecrack, and emphatic 
lines against munitions-makers as world en- 
emies. Agreeable little thriller. 11-3-36 
(A) Fair (Y-C) Rather good thriller 


Back to Nature (Jed Prouty, Shirley Deane) 
(Fox) Another picture in the elementary ser- 
ies ‘“‘Educating Father’’, rather better than 
average. Homely, wholesome fun over a hec- 
tic trailer trip in picturesque country taken 
by father and irrepressible family. Mild crook 
adds mild romance. 10-13-36 
(A) Fair (Y) Amusing (C) Amusing 


Big Broadcast of 1937 (Jack Benny) (Para) 
Elaborate radio “revue’’ with thin plot and 
many “acts’’. Swing bands, song and dance, 
Burns and Allen comedy, Martha Raye, etc. 
Entertaining or not, amusing or silly, accord- 
ing to taste. Notable sequence with Stokowsky 
and his orchestra. 10-20-36 
(A) Depends on taste (Y)(C) Probably amusing 


The Big Game (Philip Huston, June Travis) 
(RKO) Clever football thriller. but seemingly 
bent on proving college football a racket run 
by outside gamblers for betting profits. Fac- 
ulty bullied, players bribed, framed, kidnapped 
—but hero wins in last quarter and slate is 
clean! 10-27-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y-C) Doubtful 


Cain and Mabel (Marion Davies, Clark Gable) 
(Warner) Rollicking formula stuff. Prizefighter 
and chorus girl working way up hate each 
other—must pretend love for publicity purposes 
—and expected result. Thick with dances, ring 
fighting and wisecracks, some very labored. 
Typical box-office. 10-20-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Amusing (C) Little interest 


Case of the Black Cat (R. Cortez, June 
Travis) (Warner) Mystery-melodrama much 
complicated by three murders and needing 
much talk to clarify, and the cat isn’t even 
black. But action is smooth, tempo right, 
much character interest, and Cortez is notably 
good as Perry Mason. 11-3-36 


(A-Y) Good of kind (C) Doubtful value 


Cloistered (made in French convent, dialog 
and song in French, but good English narra- 
tive accompanies as needed). Rarely impres- 
sive, revealing picture of activity and mean- 
ing of life in cloistered convent. Rich in 
beauty, symbolism and moving ritual, expertly 
and reverently done. Outstanding. 11-3-36 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature (C) Little interest 


Daniel Boone (Geo. O’Brien, Heather Angel) 
(RKO) Vivid portrayal of fortitude, grim suf- 
fering, gruelling hardship in covered wagon 
trek across Alleghenies into Kentucky. True 
to times, but constant Indian massacres, tor- 
tures, violence, misery make it harrowing en- 
tertainment for any one. 10-27-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Good but grim (C) Doubtful 


Devil Is a Sissy (Bartholomew, Rooney, Cooper) 
(MGM) Very human study of underprivileged 
boys in city slums, their start in petty crime 
and gradual regeneration. Notable cast, finely 
knit story, outstanding work by boys and judge. 
Grim and thought-provoking, humorous and ap- 
pealing. 10-20-36 
(A) (Y) Very good (C) Doubtful 


Dimples (Shirley Temple, Frank Morgan) 
(Fox) Street-waif of 1850 has a pitiful old 
erook for grandfather, whose endless pilfer- 
ings, despite her wistful objections, become 
merely painful. Plot falsities, depressing 
background, excess of song and dance stunts 
are wasting a prize little actress. 11-3-36 
(A-Y-C) Disappointing. Only fairly good. 


Dodsworth (Huston, Chatterton, Lukas, As- 
tor) (UA) Fine screen version of fine play 
showing effect of changed environment, from 
Midwest to Europe, on mature, long-devoted 
married couple. Trenchant, appealing realism, 


Being the Combined Judgments of a Nationa 
T 


(The Film Estimates, in wt 


Date of mailing on week , 
A riminating Adult 


notably written, acted and directed.  Intelli- 
gent “triangle” drama. 10-27-36 


(A) Excellent (Y-C) Entirely too mature 


Don’t Turn ’Em Loose (Bruce Cabot, Lewis 
Stone) (RKO) Sensational, fairly strong dia- 
tribe against parole system, crudely done. 
Hero is ultra-bank-robber who tricks his fine 
parents, shoots people right and left, including 
his sweetheart, until his father shocts him. 
Stone good, Cabot impossible. 10-20-36 
(A) Waste of time (Y) No (C) No 


Easy Money (Onslow Stevens, Kay Lina- 
ker) (Grand Nat.) Supposedly an expose’ of 
the crooked racket in fake accidents and 
court collection of damages by shyster law- 
yers. Lively enough, but second rate cast, 
banal dialog and crude thrills make it a 
10-13-36 


(Y) No (C) No 


cheap production. 


(A) Mediocre 


Gay Desperado (Nino Martini, Leo Carrillo) 
(UA) Delightful mixture of farce, romance, 
satire, travesty and slapstick. Breezy action, 
picturesque dialog, notable singing. Mexican 
bandits emulate American movie gang meth- 
ods, but soon learn better. Martini and Car- 
rillo notably fine. 11-3-36 
(A-Y) Very good (C) Unless too exciting 


Girl on Front Page (Gloria Stuart, Edmond 
Lowe) (Univ) Unskilled romance-comedy-mystery 
combination, amusing, dull or absurd by turns. 
Newspaper-owner heroine and hard-boiled edi- 
tor-hero are in love but wrangle endlessly. 
Operation and trapping of blackmail ring make 
chief humor and suspense. 10-20-36 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fair (C) No 

Gypsy Baron (German production) Colorful, 
well-done story of peasant and gypsy life in 
18th Century Hungary, with fair Engiish ti- 


tles and delightful Strauss music. Hinges on 
buried treasure of noble family exiled from 
their castle. Lively action and romance when 


10-13-36 
(Y-C) Little interest 


scion returns. 


(A) Good of kind 


Hollywood Boulevard (John Halliday) (Para) 
Near bankruptcy, screen star tries comeback 
by “‘Memoirs’’, which emerge merely as boudoir 
conquests, finally involve his own daughter and 
publisher’s wife, and melodrama ends the mess. 
Dismal effort at glamor for Hollywood and 
forgotten stars a la fan-magazine. 10-20-36 
(A) Trash (Y) No (C) No 


Killer at Large (Mary Brian, Russell Har- 
die) (Columbia) Amateuvrish murder mystery 
with a girl detective feebly played by Mary 
Brian. Whole narrative and direction incredi- 
bly naive. Wax dummies furnish the comedy. 
Harmless thriller so stupidly done as to be 
almost amusing. 10-27-36 
(A) Hopeless (Y-C) Harmless but poor 


Kelly the Second (Patsy Kelly, Guinn Wil- 
liams) (MGM) Hilarious, raucous slapstick two- 
reeler, padded to feature length by gags new 
and old. Patsy her usual self as breezy heroine 
who transforms dumb, fighting truckdriver into 
ring champion. Typical low comedy for those 
who want it. 10-20-36 


(A) Hardly (Y) Good of kind (C) Perhaps 


Ladies in Love (Young, Gaynor, Bennett, 
Simon) (Fox) Three girls of different back- 
grounds and ambitions start after careers. 
Three varied romances develop until fourth 
girl appears to complicate matters, and the 
three end the film by heading back for home 
Little unity or charm. 10-13-36 
(A) Hardly (Y) No (C) No 

Libeled Lady (Powell, Tracy, Harlow, Loy) 
(MGM) Lively, sophisticated, continuously 
amusing newspaper-high society comedy, 
smartly done by able cast, dialog clever aside 
from wisecracks. Hilarious efforts of two 
men to ward off libel suit complicated by two 
girls. Perfect “‘box office’’. 10-13-36 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Betternot (C) No 


Longest Night (R. Young, Florence Rice) 
(MGM) Formula thriller about Department 





store murders, with stock scare devices and no 
*~haracter values. Clumsy, confused plot with 
funny detectives, sinister crooks, fake cops, 
wax dummies, closeted corpses, wild chases, 
unlimited smashing of china, ete 10-27-36 
(A) Poor (Y) Poor ( Poor 

Old Hutch (Wallace Beery) (MGM \ rree- 
able rural realism, with Beery good as shift- 


less, lazy ne’er-do-well with many children, 
who fishes while his worn-out wife works. 
Finds fortune in stolen bills, tangles with the 
thieves, but flounders through to win with- 


1-36 


out much work after all. ()-2 
(A) Rather good (Y-C) Very good 


President’s Mystery Story (Wilcoxon setty 
Furness) (Repub.) Merely central idea of Lib- 
erty serial (suggested by President Roosevelt, 
written by six prominent authors) turned in- 


to non-shocking social-political melodrama of 
big firms’ ruthless competition with little 
ones. Good, obvious propaganda. 10-27-36 
(A) Fair (Y) Fair (C) Little interest 


Magnificent Brute (V. McLaglen, Billy Bir- 
rud) (Univ) Primitive, giant hero, braggart 
bully, glorifying brawn and sneering at brains, 
-rashes way to top-puddler in steel mills—-wor- 
shipped by engaging boy whose mother dreams 
better things for him, but she marries the 


yokel! Strong, convincing crudity. 10-20-36 
(A) (Y) Good of kind (C) No 


Murder with Pictures (Lew Ayres, Gail Pat- 


rick) (Para.) Complex and confused excite- 
ment over several murders. News cameras, 
cops, villains, suspects, and smart-aleck hero 
and heroine resu!t in sort of solution Unin- 
spired dialog, wisecracks, clumsy narrative 
and cheap touches help little. 10-13-36 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 

Seven Sinners (E. Lowe, C. Cummings, and 
English cast) (G-B) Entertaining detective- 
melodrama with gruesome bits but sustained 
interest. Elusive villain uses train-wrecks as 
means to murder and to cover murders, but 
suave American hero and heroine track him 
down. Good dialog. 11-3-36 
(A-Y) Good thriller (C) Too strong) 

Thank You, Jeeves (Arthur Treacher, David 
Niven) (Fox) Crazy slapstick farce, with lit- 
tle of the W odehouse original, full of hokum, 
archaic thrills and stock laugh-devices, but 
Treacher’s role as valet to whimsical hero is 
redeeming feature. Decidedly different and 


amusing. 10-13-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Amusing (C) Amusing 
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Teachers find that use of phonograph records increases 
the effectiveness of modern education — makes 
it more interesting to pupils. Here are 3 steps lead- 
ing to most advantageous use of records in schools! 


Always use most accurate recordings obtainable... This means 
Victor Higher Fidelity Records made by Victor’s great 
Higher Fidelity process. They capture every tone and varia- 
tion of the original! 

Get the finest reproduction... RCA Victor Electrolas are capable 
of releasing every note captured by Victor Higher Fidelity 
Records. These fine instruments, rich reward of years of re- 
search and manufacturing experience, are the first that truly 
reproduce the full beauty of Higher Fidelity Recordings. 
Have a complete record assortment... Thousands of Victor 
Higher Fidelity Records, covering a variety of subjects, are 
now available. You can secure them individually or in units. 
It is also important that your records be easily and always 
accessible. For this RCA Victor has a handsome Sectional 
Cabinet, especially designed for record libraries. The cabinet 
can be expanded as necessary. 


Victor Records for Educational Use 


Songs for the Schools Physical Education Series 
Music Appreciation Series Modern Language Series 





Model R-99 Electrola, with “Featherweight Pickup”, 
dynamic amplifier, 15 watts output, balanced tone con- 
trol. Here’s an instrument that does not zm/tate tone 
but actually duplicates it! Only $149.50 (shown above). 


The RCA Victor Sectional Cabinet is designed to meet 
the needs of all schools. The single section with the top 
and base (illustrated) is approximately 21° high, 27" wide 
and 17” deep. $25.00. Additional sections, $12.50 each. 


Model R-93-2 Record Player (atop cabinet) converts any 
AC radio into a phonograph-radio. Lid closes when in 
operation. Only $24.95. 


A visit to your RCA Victor dealer for a demonstration 
will convince you; or write us for further information. 





All prices F.0.B. Camden, N. J., and subject to change without notice. 
Listen to “'The Magic Key’’ every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E.S.T., on NBC Blue Network 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC.. CAMDEN, N. J. 


= Siusd Stouice FOR SCHOOLS 


A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Film Production in the Educational Field 





| RECENTLY had the opportunity of reviewing cer- 
tain teaching films which were photographed entirely 
in color. There seems to be so many problems in- 
volved with this type of production that | think we 
should discuss a few of them at this time. 

We have at the present time several good methods 
of making natural color movies in the 16 mm. size. 
Anyone who has seen the results obtained with the 
present day film will agree that tremendous strides 
have been made in this field over a few years ago. 
Our present color film will reproduce very exactly the 
colors in nature which when projected upon a screen 
by a good projector will give amazing results. There 
is a big field ahead of us in the use of this type of film 
in educational productions. Those who have used it 
are very enthusiastic over their results and at the same 
time just as cautious about its limitations. 

The new 16 mm. color films are a great temptation 
to the amateur as well as the professional photographer 
and there is a prevalent tendency to use it in a produc- 
tion merely as a novelty or variation from the con- 
ventional black and white. This practice should be 
avoided. The determining factor in the choice of film 
is whether or not the subject matter being  photo- 
graphed could be shown more clearly in color or in 
‘lack and white. It obviously is a waste of film to 
photograph a colorless subject on color film. This 
sounds rather elementary although in the past week | 
have seen two films made in color of subjects which 
not only contained very little color but also were lighted 
so as to suppress any color that was present. This 
film might have been extremely effective if produced 
in black and white but as it was it gave the impression 
of being an amateurish experiment. 

It all goes back to the fact that in order to produce 
a good film in black and white one must know the 
technical details such as correct exposure, develop- 
ment, manipulation of the camera, lighting and com- 
position. Now when we think of color we not only 
must include all of the above but also a thorough 
knowledge of color and color harmony, which in itself 


is a big field. 


We should first of all decide upon whether the ad- 


dition of color will be beneficial or detrimental. There 
are times when color is invaluable such as in medical 
work. We recently filmed several operations here at 
the University in natural color. They were very ef- 
fective due to the fact that the color was an explanatory 
aid. By means of color one was able to distinguish 
one section from another. Another example has to do 
with the photography in the stomach of a live cow. An 
opening was cut in the side of the cow large enough 
to allow a motion picture camera to enter. A power- 
ful lamp was wired in through this opening and movies 


Conducted by F. W. DAVIS 


Department of Photography 


<j\+ - r 
Y, ume 


were made in color. There again the addition of color 
meant the classification of details and proved invalu- 
able on this occasion. 

We might say right now that in general color films 
are more difficult than black and white to handle. In 
the first place they take more light than the conven- 
tional film, which in most schools is a big factor. We 
are thinking now of inside photography with artificial 
illumination. Provided that we can secure two or three 
times the illumination needed for black and white our 
exposure problems will not be so difficult. An under- 
exposed color film is useless as far as projection is 
concerned. ‘Then too we have a certain leeway in our 
exposure in black and white or latitude as it is called 
in technical terms, but not so with color where we 
must have exactly the correct exposure, remembering 
that a change in density of the film will not only affect 
its brillance on the screen but also the relationship of 
the color values. For proper results we should try 
to secure a proper balance between our light source, 
filter, and film, for now a change in light source (say 
from sunlight to artificial ) will not only mean a change 
of exposure but also a change in rendition of color. 
We must secure a combination such that our color is 
correct first of all. 

From what has been said one should not obtain the 
idea that color film is too difficult to experiment with, 
for this type of photography will be used more and 
more in the future educational films. However one 
should become proficient in using the easier black and 
white and then, and not until then, try the color. For 
the first few productions try just one or two sequences 
in color and the rest in black and white, as many films 
are produced in this manner, 

The cost of this new type of film in general is very 
little more than the regular film, approximately 20% 
more, which means that for the results obtained and 
their effectiveness, this price is far from prohibitive. 
Two other factors should be taken into consid- 
eration when thinking of natural color film. One 
is that at the present time it is impossible to secure 
duplicate color prints from an original which would 
be a disadvantage in distribution. However, I imagine 
before very long these films will be duplicated com- 
mercially. The other factor is that of projection. To 
properly show a correctly exposed color film and bring 
out the colors in their full naturalness requires a fairly 
high powered projector especially when projecting be- 
fore a large group. 

In conclusion then we might say that one should 


use color film by all means but proceed with caution. 
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In CCC CAMPS and U:-°S. 
FORESTRY SERVICE the 
sturdy, “fool proof” easy-to- 
use Animatophone has prac- 
tically excluded all other 


16mm sound equipment. 


In INDUSTRY, light weight, 
compact and efficient Ani- 
matophone, with its many 
superiorities, has won a prom- 
inent-user following that-has |: 


no equal. 


In the service of SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES, and 
CHURCHES Animatophone | 
outnumbers all other 16mm 


sound projectors by a decid~ 


NOT AT ANY PRICE can these, and edly substantial margin. 
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| News and Notes 





Canada National Film Society Report 

In its report on “Educational and Cultural Films 
in Canada,” financed by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, the National Film Society of Canada 
stresses the need for a national clearing house for 
information on the film in education. Although 
the society was created in 1935 for the purpose of 
promoting the study and appreciation of the film 
as an educational and cultural factor in the life 
of the Dominion, so far it has only been engaged 
in the development of private film clubs in Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, Toronto and Vancouver. 

The report summarizes a few representative edu- 
cational film activities and experiments, but the sur 
vey the Society has made of the production and 
distribution of educational films in Canada discloses 
the lack of film sources—the National Museum in 
Ottawa and the Canadian Government Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau being two of the largest. There are 
few regional libraries such as exist in the United 
States. Strictly teaching films are not made in 
Canada and must be imported. This lack of a suit- 
able supply of films and the lack of technical skill 
in handling films and correlating them with the cur- 
riculum, have prevented a more rapid assimilation 
of film instruction into teaching in Canada. 

The Society recommends, therefore, that some 
national office be established for the distribution of 
information on films available for educational pur- 
poses and the providing of advice on equipment. 
It also advises the affiliation of those departments 
of education, schools, colleges, and societies which 
plan to make use of the cinema. As a cooperating 
institution between the film institutes of other na- 
tions it would be prepared to disseminate informa 
tion also on techniques of teaching with films. 

The price of this report is 25 cents and can be 
obtained from Mr. Donald W. Buchanan, Secretary 
of the National Film Society of Canada, Ottawa. 


Traveling Peace Film Units 

Since the report in the May issue of THe Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN on the promotion of peace by Dr. 
Francis Onderdonk and his Peace Films Caravan, 
much progress has been made. Three “Peacemobiles” 
are now employed in the work, carrying projectors and 
rolling screens attached to the top to enable the show- 
ing of the films outdoors. Three new films have been 
added to the programs of anti-war pictures shown. 
They are: Dealers in Death, which tells the inside 
story of the munitions racket; Drums of Doom, a pre 
Hitler German drama of the World War, with Eng- 
lish dialogue, produced by G. W. Pabst; and Toward 
Unity, a one-reel subject portraying the common hu- 


manity of man with commentary by Gilbert Seldes. 


Conducted by JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 


The “Peacemobiles” are part of the Emergency 
Peace Campaign’s two-year program to keep th 
United States out of war. Inquiries regarding these 
programs should be sent either to Dr, Francis Onder 
donk, 1331 Geddes Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich., or Emer 
gency Peace Campaign, 20 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


New Film Directory 

The accompanying illustration of a ‘Native of 
Guiana” is a reproduction of the cover of the new 
Fall-Winter 1936-37 Motion Pictures of the World, 
the educational film direc 
tory issued semi-annually 
by International Education 


Fitm D | al Pictures of Boston, at 





institution which not only 





publishes the catalog but 


also acts as a clearing-hous« 
for the film bookings as 
well. This issue of 62 pages. 
generously illustrated, — ré 
places all previous ones, 


containing 1600 rental films 








on a variety of subjects, 
and 400 free films, witl 
factual descriptions and data on each as to number of 
reels, availability in 16 mm. or 35 mm., silent or sound, 
and rental prices. An extensive film index is also 
provided. Subscription is 50c annually for the tw: 


issues. 


Visual Education Courses at Boston University 

Boston University is offering additional courses in 
Visual Education this semester. Mr. Abraham Kras 
ker, who will conduct the courses, writes that the fa- 
cilities for Visual Education at that University are 
very much improved since the School of Education has 
moved into a new building, where a room has _ been 
built especially for Visual Education classes and offers 
an ideal set-up for lecture and laboratory work. 

Mr. Krasker has two classes taking the functional 
course, “Visual Education—The Collection, Prepara 
tion, and Use of Teaching Aids,” which is aimed to 
help each teacher become proficient in the use of 
teaching aids. “Research in Visual Education” is in 
tended for the advanced student, trained worker, 
teacher, or administrator, who has had at least one 
course in Visual Education. <A third course is called 
“Visual Education in the Teaching of Nature Study.” 

Boston University School of Education is now com 
pleting plans for the offering of training in the Major 


of Visual Education, which will be designed specifically 
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for the preparation of 


tions of directors of Departments of Visual Education 


Department of Agriculture Film Strips 


Prices for film strips issued by the United Stat 


Department of Agriculture will be proximate 


the same for the fiscal year 1936-37 as those in e 
fect during the past year, according to an announce 
ment recently made by the Division of Coopet 
Extension of the Department Dewey & Dewe 
Kenosha, Wis., again were awarded the contract fo1 
film-strip production. The prices will range fro 


50 cents to $1.10 each. depending upol the number 


of illustrations in the series. The majority of tl 

275 series that the Department has lable 

sell for 50 or 65 cents each Film strips are avail 
able on such subjects as farm crops, dairying, fart 
animals, farm forestry, plant and animal diseases 
and pests, farm economics, farm engineering, hon 


economics, and 


Lecture notes ar provided with 


purchased. 


Film Makes Its Debut at Salzburg 


For the first time in the history of the Salzburg Fe 
tivals the film was introduced into the program of th 
famous Festivals. Jhe Great Ziegfeld was shown 


a European premiere on August 2 and Rome a 
Juliet as a world premiere on August 9 to a_ choi 
public of world figures. The impression made by thes« 


productions can be judged by the fact that the project 


of steady I'ilm Festivals at 


at Vienna. (The Festivals are an official institution 


Chateau Becomes Film Studio 

The famous Chateau of 
Switzerland, with its surrounding Park, has 
sold by the canton of 


erection and Operating ot a lal 


Co. Inc.. for the 
motion picture studio 


for its colorful history 


leaders for newly created pos 


adult and junior extension worl 


f 


Salzburg is being discussed 


‘| revano né 1 | u98ano 


Ticino to the Forum Filn 


and the almost unbelievabl 


magnificence of its interior. It was built by Baro 
von Derwies, a Russian millionaire and private sec 
retary of the Czar between 1860-1870. He was 
patron of the fine arts and as such hi ntaine¢ 
in the castle a high class orchestra and a small th 
atrical company, so that Trevano soon became 
rendezvous of the musical world. In chateau’ 
early days royalty and nobility ere s guests 


brilliant night fetes. 


Baron von Derwies died in 1881 and the chateau 


then remained unoccupied for almost 20 years. It 
second owner was Louis Lombard. a Frenchman by) 
birth and an eminent violinist bv ia SS101 Some 


ot the foremost musicians of his time plaved at Tri 


vano, and an orchestra under his direction ga 


over YOO symphony concerts which were 


by the elite of urope’s musical and social leaders 


Lombard died in 1927 and his 


the possession of the canton of 


property Cane Int 


Ticin 


fa) 


oan 
attende¢ 
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SEES ALL-PLAYS ALL 


NIVERSA 
16MM. SOUND PROJECTOR 


FOR AUDIENCES 50 to 2000 





The new UNIVERSAL SOUND PROJECTOR 
excels in quality, performance and dura- 
bility. Never before have so many features 
been offered in sound on film equipment 
at such a low cost. 


) ALL YOU WANT IS HERE 


Quickly focused to a brilliant, 
steady image and easy on 
films, a Universal gives all that 
you want in a 16 mm. sound 
projector. Operates almost as 
simply as your radio. The touch 
of a finger speedily adapts 
volume to any size audi- 
ence. Compactly portable 
in two carrying cases. 
Complete, ready to plug 
in. No extras to buy. 










COMPARE 


Try a UNIVERSAL 
side by side with 
any machine on the 
market. You owe 
this test to your- 
self before making 
a decision. 


TRUE TONE QUALITY—Re- BRILLIANT PICTURE—Pro- 


ilts obtained with Universal jector equipp-d with finest Op- 
Portable 6 mm. Sound Pro- tical Units obtainable. 500 or 
ector are the ame for fidel- 750 Watt Projector Lam p 
ity of sound as in the pro- gives brilliant, sharp image 
fessional theatre. Every sound in sizes up to 9’x12' and 
is rich and round with a fine over and at distances up to 
definition 100’ or more. 

EASY OPERATION—Anyone LESS WORKING PARTS — 
can quick'y learn to operate. Simplicity of Universal con- 
Trained operator not neces- struction means less wear on 
ary. PROJECTOR AND AM- film. Ample spacing is pro- 
PLIFIER arranged and vided for easy threading. Film 
marked, making operation er- runs in one direction through- 
seis. wenn ilies out entire mechanism with 


minimum tension. 


PRICED LOW PROFESSIONAL DESIGN — 


Considering 


the Professional Construction Universal 16 mm. Sound Pro- 

Rugged Design—Superb Pic- jector follows construction as 
ture [rue Tone Quality used in professional theatre 
Universal’s Low : Price con- equipment. The entire mech- 
tributes wider use of anism differs from the usual 
ralking Picture The upkeep 16 mm. Projector. Buit for 


is economical. continuous, 


service. 


uninterrupted 


Complete Details On Request 


UNIVERSAL SOUND SYSTEM, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 16 mm. -35 mm. Sound Projectors 
Factory & General Offices 
Allegheny Ave. at Ninth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paramount Building 
New York City 
New York 
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Conducted by DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Scarborough-on-Hudson, N 


“Experiencing. in the Use of Educational Movies at Kindergarten Level 


ISUAL instruction simply means the presentation 

of knowledge to be gained through the seeing ex- 
perience. The seeing experince has always been man’s 
simplest and most natural means of gaining informa- 
tion. 

Educational movies widen the horizon of the child 
by bringing to him experiences which he might other- 
wise miss. 

(Example—Certain wild animals available only in 
a zoo, which are introduced in stories, pictures or 
photographs, may be seen on the screen in their na- 
tive habitats. ) 

Direct information may be brought to the children 
which will clarify their ideas and images. 

(Example—See how wings are put on aeroplanes. 
How tigers walk. How camels get up and lie down. 
How elephants use their trunks. ) 

A movie may be a means of summarizing an ex- 





perience. Example 
care of milk was summarized by the Eastman Teach 


An interest in farm life and the 





The World Famous 
Holmes Edueator 


Sound on film equipment complete 


for small or large 
auditorium 35 mm 
Standard Film. 







Can now be 
purchased by 
Educational 
institutions 





for 


SIT 


down 
balance 
19 equal 

small 
monthly 
payments 





The first and only No interest 


ball bearing pro- 
jector and sound 
head built in one 
unit — no attach- 
ments. 


See it 
Hear it 


FREE 
DEMONSTRATION Full details on request 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


Also manufacturers of 16 mm. projectors of 
Holmes superior quality of sound and projection. 


1813 N. Orchard Street Chicago 


No carrying 
charges 





One Year 
Guarantee 











ing films on “The Farm”; “Wisconsin Dairies” 
“Milk”. ) 

A well chosen movie may initiate a new interest. 

(Example—After seeing “Bear”, “Beavers”, “The 
Cat Tribes”, the group became quite interested in 
stories about wild animals, their activities and their 
habitats. ) 

Movies are often a good form of repetition. Gen 
erally children need to be exposed to facts or have 
experiences repeated more than one time before learn 
ings are fastened. 

(Example—On a train interest, even after a trip 
to the roundhouse, a movie on trains renewed group 
interest, helped to clinch certain learnings as well as 
added some new impressions by bringing these facts 
again visually before the children. ) 

Since kindergarteners cannot depend upon. th 
written word (only as it is read or told to them) their 
eyes are their biggest avenue for gaining new impres- 
sions and building bodies of information and units of 
thought which may be transferred from one situation 
to another. 

Movies are a usable tool for encouraging reading 
readiness. 

(Example—The children are eager to know “what 
does it say.” The adult reads the captions, they listen 
In familiar experiences, the children like to make their 
own captions. ) 

furthermore, any worthwhile experience by which 
a child’s horizon is widened and which lifts him from 
one level to another naturally encourages his interest 


in books as he is led on to wider interests. 


Observations Made by Children When They Saw 
“The Cat Tribe” 


How did they clean their claws? 
With their tongue—licked their claws. 
How many different animals did you see? 
Hilda: I think | saw three—leopards, kittens and 
tigers. 
What others did vou see? 
Jack: | saw some lions. I saw a big wild cat. 
What did you see, Julia? 
Tigers. 
What did you see that interested you? 
Ruth Ann: I saw some animals with spots on 
them. 
What were those? 
Leopards. 
How could you tell tigers? 
Jack: Tigers have stripes. 
How would we know the father lion? 
Lee: He has hair all the way round his head 


(Concluded ha 29() ) 
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What the Eye Sees, 
the Mind Remembers! 


Learning is a process of fact retention. 
Things seen are remembered 
long after things heard 


are forgotten. 


In teaching Geography, Music, History, 
Current Events, make your task 
easier and better by entertain- 


ing while you instruct. 


Consult Universal! 


Fifteen years of leadership in non- 
theatrical service have equipped 
us with a clear insight into 
your needs, and with the 
greatest facilities for 
fulfilling them. 


Write to Universal’s Non-Theatrical De- 
partment for further information re- 
garding short and feature-length 
pictures,travelogues,cartoons 
and other educational 


motion pictures. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
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Your Assembly Talks can 
be as Up-to-date as today’s 
News 
Magazine 



















THE 
NETHERLANDS) 














SWITZE | 


eg 4 








VERY school principal grasps each opportunity to in- 
a crease the student's interest in school work by inter- 

polating current events in history or current progress 
in science. 


With the Model R Spencer Delineascope illustrated, 
this can be done visually in an auditorium assembly, as 
it projects either slides or opaque illustrations. For in- 
stance, if you come upon a magazine or newspaper illus- 
tration, or one from a new book, you can insert it at any 
point in a lecture illustrated with slides. 


Spencer Auditorium Combination Projectors, 
Models R and RA, give. brilliant screen pictures 
of both slides and opaque material. These are 
powerful instruments for the lecture room and 
auditorium. Similar equipment is available for 
class room use. For complete information on 
Spencer Aids to Visual Education, write for 
folder K-78. Please address Dept. R-II. 


Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo &$ New York 
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(6mm. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Complete Sound-on-Film Rental Programs — $10.00 
Complete Silent Rental Programs — $3.00 up 
GET OUR BIG FREE CATALOGUE 


EASTIN I|6mm. PICTURES 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 











CO, — Est. 1899 
230 S. Wabash 
Dept. ES-I1 
CHICAGO 








(6 MM. SOUND-ON-FILM for RENT 


Lists are free — either sound or silent films. 
Our rates (we honestly believe) are the lowest in the U. S. A. 
All programs unconditionally guaranteed. 
All postage on films — both to and from destination paid by us. 
e are organized for service—not for profit. 
May we save you money on your equipment? Try us! 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 2339. AUSURN AvE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high schoo] The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 3, mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supp!y Dealers 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
White, Amber, Green 


Accept no substitute 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway Dept. V. New York City 


@ Ravi0-Mar 


THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 














@ BETTER |6 mm. Sound-on-Film @ 
BIBLE SHORTS 


NON-SECTARIAN 


GaRRi 


















For Sale or Rent 


FILM DIST. INC. 
SON 729 7th Ave., N.Y.C. 












DD NUMBER§ 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 











The Educational Screen 


What do we call that? 
Joan: Mane. 
What interested you most? 
John: Kittens. 
Lorie: Tigers. 
How do tigers walk? 
Jerry: Soft. 
Why can they walk so softly? 
Ruth: Because they have padded feet 


Comments from the Children After Seeing “Across 
America in Sixteen Hours” 


Howard: “There will have to be a gear on the air- 
plane.” 

Lynn: “It had a speedometer.” 

Lee: “There were wheels for taking off and a radio.’ 

Livingston: ““We need a back wheel on our airplane.’ 

Roger: “It had a compass.” 

Jerry: “Some pilots wear compasses like a watch 
Sometimes they are in the airplane. That one was 
in the airplane on the board.” 

Lynn: “We should make a place for mail on our plane 

Jack: “We need windows if we go traveling. We 
should make a mail truck to bring mail to the 
plane.” 


Presenting the Pictures to Kindergarteners 
Teacher should preview them first that she may be 
familiar with the details of the picture 
Prepare the group for some of the more important 
things which are going to be seen 


Possibly ask certain children to look for particular in 
formation to encourage the habit of seeing 
Check with the group following the picture. Vary 

methods of checking. 

If necessary to get correct impressions show picture 
again. Considered best to repeat film immediately 
rather than stop too often during a picture, break- 
ing the centinuity of thought. 

Look for a few facts at a time—attempting to hold too 
many ideas in mind at one time may confuse the 
children. 

For young children it seems best to repeat the film sev 
eral davs or a week apart rather than attempt to 
check numerous points at one sitting. 

It should be expected that some children will see more 
than others. They gradually build the habit of 
seeing. 

By BESS L. STINSON 


Visual Group Meets 

The New Jersey Visual Education Association had 
its Fall Meeting for teachers in the southern end of the 
state in the high school at Vineland on Monday, Octo 
ber 12th, under the direction of Lawrence R. Win hell, 
superintendent of schools, Vineland. 

“Keeping Our Feet on the Ground in Matters Per- 
taining to Visual Instruction,” was the title of an ad- 
dress by A. G. Balcom, President of the Association. 
Demonstrations were given of a Geography lesson with 
visual aids, and the use of puppets in health teaching. 
\t the evening session, the topics discussed were Hob- 
bies in Elementary Schools, Creative Work in Rural 
Schools, Visual Education in Intermediate School, and 
in High School. 
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Visual Education In England 
ee $1.00 ONE DOLLAR $1.00 
EE oe ea eee TE a Buys a $495.00 16 mm. Sound Projector! 
( ‘ , Drieny: (a) they must illustrate the tea 
er's teaching and not supersede it, (b) they must If you book your films from us. 
duce a definite mental effort by the class, (c) the Our extensive library of 16 mm. sound-on-film features 
must come within the teaching curriculum, (d) th covers adventure, mystery, romance, comedy and literature, 
including such excellent subjects as THE SILENT ENEMY, 
should illustrate movement, otherwis des ar GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST, BLACK BEAUTY, JANE EYRE, 
every way preferable THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER, THE VIKING, LITTLE 
x, : ; MEN, MATTO GRASSO, THE HEALER, ZANE GREY'S 
lo get together a store of films answering the abov SOUTH SEAS ADVENTURES, and scores of others of equal 
requirements has bee the labor of ears Positive merit. 
copy, for instance, of the “Moon of Israel” was si Also a complete library of short subjects includ'ng GEOG- 
Wait teiil’ alti dealin uel vacdlthel endl 4 RAPHY and TRAVEL, NATURAL SCIENCE, SPORTS, 
’ aa re | eon Se see MUSIC APPRECIATION — Symphonic, Operatic, Organ and 
almost unrecognizable and finally issued as he Songs — NOVELTIES, COMEDIES and CARTOONS. 
Te Co an nt” ‘ilm after filn was take1 ° 
. é res : sees ime wal | 3 ‘ . ( a ‘ ; Low Rental Rates — Prompt Service 
and “boiled down” in this manner un ae a ee Send for our latest complete catalog (including also 16 mm. 
able a real good store of films illustrati veograpl and 35 mm. silent films) and for details of our plan whereby you 
Rs mead — 2 impler “ologi I ttle | can obtain this $495.00 Sound-on-Film Projector for only $1.00! 
S and some of the simple og1es ttle ) 
little movie films are making their way, but as an ad ideal Pictures Corporation 
venturer in visual education In neglat , ant with the 28 E. EIGHTH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
knowledge which has come to me fro1 pra tical eX 
perience, I feel there is likely to be a more immediate] many States | have visited. There appears to be some 
adopted and more widely used medium directly ther urious infection inherent in the concept of visual edu- 
becomes available the ideal apparatus for suitably tal cation which results in individual teachers becoming 


pictures in a forn 


ing and assembling still 


bersome, expensive, costly, and fragile than the glass and la 


slide of (ueen \ 1ctorla, the (,00d 


| wish to bring out quite clearly the kee: } 


so enthusiastic that the expenditure of 


time, money 


bor is never too much for them to bring nearer 
to their classes that which they have found to be the 


best means of making teaching and learning a joy in- 


which has been shown by individual teachers in the stead of boredom and apathy. 





America’s Number 1 
TRIPOD SCREEN 


<a> 
THE |I00iig CHALLENGER 


Years ahead in design, the Da-Lite Challenger Screen is today the most 
popular portable on the market. 

The Challenger has its own tripod, pivotally attached to the case. The 
single collapsible rear support permits raising the screen to the height best 
suited to the projection requirements of the room. The top of the largest 
screen can be raised as high as 9'10” from the floor. There are seven sizes, 
from 30” x 40” up to and including 70” x 94”. The larger sizes have a 
crank lift. 

Unless otherwise specified, the Challenger is furnished with a glass- 
beaded surface See this and other outstanding Da-Lite values at your 
dealer’s or write today for latest catalogue! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
2723 No. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Quality Screens for More Than a Quarter Century 


OF S @ hd ee 0 


es 











—One of many 
types for school 


The Da-Lite 


II ; 
Challenger requirements 


The Challenger is only one of many types 
in the Da-Lite line —the world's most 
complete line of screens. There are hang- 
ing models, table models, and rear pro- 
jection screens as well as stationary sound 
screens of the same efficient construction 
as those supplied by Da-Lite to the lead- 
ing motion picture theatres. 


AND MOVIE 


y-\ og oF --E-1 0) a 
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16mm. SOUND Programs 


Feature and Shorts 


$10.00 


Includes transportation to 5th postal zone. 
6th to 8th zones $1.00 extra. 


Carefully selected films. 


Sound or silent catalogues on request. 


Wm. M. Dennis 


FILM LIBRARIES 
2506!/, W. 7th Los Angeles, California 














MOTION PICTURES 
OF THE WORLD 


The Educational Film Directory 





Winter Issue Ready 





Voter 


Pa 6 7 
| Motion Pictures oF tire Worip 
| 
| 





Gite Edneanonat sho Di In Motion Pictures of 
the World good films 
are sifted out from bad, 
the reliable distributors 
from the irresponsible 
ones. 





This is made possible 
by a unique clearing 
house method of film 
distribution described in 
detail in a folder sup- 
plied gratis on request. 














9 Outstanding Features 


ete 





1. FILMS OF RELIABLE DISTRIBUTORS ONLY 
2. ONLY EDUCATIONAL FILMS 

3. VAST VARIETY OF SUBJECTS 

4. ADEQUATE FACTUAL DESCRIPTIONS 

5. RENTALS INDICATED FOR EACH FILM 

6. HIGH DEGREE OF ACCURACY 

7. EASILY ASCERTAINED SPECIFICATIONS 
8 FINELY DETAILED FILM INDEX 

9. 400 FREE FILMS INCLUDED 


Published twice a year. Send 50c for one year’s 
subscription (2 issues) or write for free litera- 
ture to: 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PICTURES, INC. 
Mount Vernon & Walnut St. ones Boston, Mass. 























The Educational Screen 


"We Are All Artists''—Film Review 

\n excellent title for one of the most notable films 
among the productions of 1936 for the educational 
held! It is expertly planned and deftly made to rouse 
the layman to a realization that art is part and pare 
of every article and of almost every moment of his 
existence. Our leisurely viewing of the film at 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN headquarters was a pleasure as 
well as a privilege, for such productions are all too 
few in this young field. 

We Are All Artists, newly made expressly for 
schools, clubs, museums, and other groups, is a graphic 
tool for teaching art appreciation. It was directed by 
\lon Bement, whose idea it was, and produced by the 
Harmon Foundation of New York. Mr. Bement, who 
has been a teacher of art for many years both at 
the College of the City of New York and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, felt the need for ad 
quate illustrative material in instruction as well as in 
lecture work with lay groups. The film was born as a 
result of his own experience and study. 

Several school systems have already included [lV 
Are All Artists in their programs for the coming year, 
making it the basis of a visual study of design in their 
art courses, and also presenting it to the student body 
as a whole to emphasize the importance of an artistic 
approach to every undertaking. To make the viewing 
of the film a real and lasting experience, certain helps 
have been prepared for use with it, giving discussion 
topics, subject matter for remarks preceding the film, 
follow-up study programs, and reading lists. 

The film is in three parts. The first presents a 
simple analysis of design as the basis for the develop 
ment of taste and shows the historic attitude toward 
art and industry. By animation, the elements of 
beauty are shown as well as_ the theory of design 
Color photography is used in concluding the demon 
stration. The potter at his wheel and the lacemaker 
with her bobbin illustrate the historic attitude toward 
art when the consideration was for the thing to be 
made, its use, and its appearance. In the same way 
the film brings out the fact that through this earlier 


f art we are all artists, whether we 


understanding 
be typists, gardeners, or seamstresses. It further 
visualizes for us that we are artists when we exercist 
our powers of selection as well as when we create 
with our hands. 

The second part of the film shows the revolutionary 
effect on art of the introduction of the machine ; the 
early typewriter, the old Morris chair, and an ornate 
electric lamp are some of the examples chosen to show 
the awkward appearance of some of the things of that 
time. The bringing of the machine under control 
through the design of manufactured products is de 
picted. The position of the artists of today is made 
comparable with that of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, and others of earlier times. These great artists 


of antiquity are made to live again in art which served 
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The World and Its People 
Music Appreciation 
Art and Architecture 


SPORTS 


Howard Jones Football Series 
Track, Swimming, Skiing 
Wrestling, Boxing 


AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
“OUR WORLD IN REVIEW” 


A weekly series of EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS in 16 mm. sound on film. Specially produced by 
PATHE NEWS, Inc., for school use, and distributed exclusively through our organization. 





Every reel in our instructional group is suited for classroom as well as auditorium use. 


Physical Science 
Marine Life 
Microscopic Studies 


LITERATURE 


Dramatized versions of "The Last of the Mohi- 
cans’, ‘Little Men", "Jane Eyre", "Black Beauty”, 
“Keeper of the Bees", “Hoosier Schoolmaster”’ 
and many others. 





Write for details. 





We have a special plan by which you may purchase or rent a GLOBE sound 


Pp R O J E C T O m4 S -- projector and films. Our distributors in key cities are ready to serve you. 








WALTER O. GUTLOMN, Inc., 





35 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 





a useful purpose both in their own time and today 
The relationship of the artist of today 


is shown through the appearance in the films of a num 
ber of the designers themselves in their own surround 
ings and with the old and re-designed objects side 
by side. 

Stagecoaches, trains, automobiles, and aeroplanes 
tell the story of the phenomena of the unity of desig: 
and function, and the film closes with the thought that 


with the increased beauty of objects of utility, and the 
improvement of taste on the part of soci ty asa whole, 
we are approaching what may be a new 
pression in the arts of painting, sculpture, and archi 
tecture. 

We Are All Artists is unique in the field of art 
study. At the convention of the Easter: 
ciation in New York, in April, when it had its first 
showing, as well as later at the convention of the 
American Federation of Arts in Washington, D. C., it 
was enthusiastically greeted by teachers of art, mu 
seum directors, and educators. 

Sixteen millimeter silent film was used in the pro 
duction of the picture so as to make it most readily 
available to the groups for which it was intended. The 
film merits wide circulation to audiences of wide in 
terest-range, and for years to come. Its value is not 
limited in time. The Harmon Foundation has mad 
an eminently worthwhile contribution to the film litera 
ture of visual education ae a 








MODEL F 
PICTUROL 
PROJECTOR 





Speed Up Learning 


Students more quickly grasp lessons illustrated 
with PICTUROLS—short rolls of 35 mm. film 
bearing series of still pictures. When shown by 
an S.V.E. Projector on a wall or screen, they 
can be seen by the entire class. PICTUROLS 
are available for all fields of study. Prices are 
low enough for every school to have its own 
library. Write for PICTUROL and PROJECTOR 


catalogue now! 


SOCIETY VISUAL EDUCATION. ze 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Distributors of Visual, del SY 
327 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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by 
JOHN T. RULE 


Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 


One teacher says that it saves him at 
figures in one plane to seeing figures 


who otherwise might never learn to see 
perspective. 


Nothing Keystone has ever published 
with a more enthusiastic reception than 


where proper authorization for a possib 
has been obtained. 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 





dimensions. It also saves some of thos 
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Now She Sees 


A Triumph in Visual Instruction 


A New Set of Fifty Third-Dimensional 


Drawings for Classes in Solid Geometry 


t Ten 


days’ time in transferring his classes from seeing 


Tnree 
r 


True 


mewr 
1c 


th ic 


new set of third-dimension cards on Solid Geometry. 
Complete information will be sent on request, or 


material will be shipped on ten days’ approval 


oroer 
AS 


Keystone View Co. 








The Educational Screen 


New Film Releases 
"The World in Review" 


The series of one reel 16 mm. talking pictures un- 





der the general title The World in Review. recently 
acquired by Walter O. Gutlohn Inc. of New York 
City, is a radical departure from any pictures here- 
totore submitted for the consideration of educators. 
They are emphatically not presented as pedagogical 
material, but are designed to bring light on general 
subjects, which could not otherwise be so concisely 
presented very reel in this series is suited for 
“oeneral assembly” or auditorium presentation in 
gerade or high schools, and no doubt many of them 
will be found to be suitable adjuncts for classroom 
work in their various subjects. 

Pathe News, from all corners of the globe, has 
gathered millions of feet of motion picture film. By 
special arrangement, Walter ©. Gutlohn Inc. has 
secured the exclusive right to select fr 
enormous store, material suitable for the ne 
World in Review Series. With this practicall 
exhaustable source of film supply, there is haré 
subject which cannot be represented in this series 
Suggestions from educators regarding the type ma- 
terial they require or would like, will be welcome. 


The first twenty-two reels 1n this series are now 


ready for immediate delivery. At least forty addi- 
tional releases will be made each year, or at the 
rate of one subject for each week of the averagi 


school year. 
1936 Olympics in 16mm Sound 

A new 16mm sound film recently released by Films 
Inc. is Highlights of the 1936 Olympics, a one-reel 
news reel, depicting Berlin at her gayest for the games. 
It shows the formal ceremonies, the massed parade of 
the athletes, the torch bearer from Greece, and ex- 
citing action from all important field, swimming and 
rowing events 
A New Industrial Subject 

“What would you do if you didn’t have coffee” 1s 
cleverly answered in the one-reel sound picture, Com- 
merce Around the Coffee Cup, produced for the U.S 
Department of Commerce by Pathe News Inc., for 
release during Foreign Trade Week, May 17-23, and 
now available for exhibitions in educational institu- 
tions. 

The film features Lowell Thomas, well known com- 
mentator, and features the romance of foreign trade 
as it affects the average individual. It is based on a 
story by Howard S. Welch, Chief of the Automotive- 
\eronautics Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Animated drawings depict ex- 
change of foods between countries of the world and 
explain how payment for these goods is made. Trt- 
angular trade is described and a simple explanation 
given of the various items that make up the balance of 


international payments. 
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A\mong the Producers 





A/| +} nNmer s| firn whose ctivities have 
Kodachrome for 8 mm. and Still Cameras W a 
. ; r na 4 pr ress n the visual tield — 
Eastman Kodak Com pany announces tha lype A f ts. tall. their story ie thai’ own words. ‘Ths 
Kodachrome, made especially for taking pictures 1 Jucat eer jlad to reprint here, within nec 
doors with artificial light, is now available for 8 mn nial talesstalhieal’ mail qian ames : ei age 





and certain types of stil] cameras. In eti]] 


sizes are offered, No. K S28A (cight exposures) for 56-page catalog of library films just issued by the 
the Kodak Bantam Special, and, in 35 mm., No. K 135. Bell & Howell Company. The book lists more than 
(18 exposures) for the Kodak Retina, Lei ind simi 300 reels of 16mm. sound film, contains more than 
lar miniature cameras 4) illustrations, and offers interesting suggestions to 

Kodachrome Type A may be used for daytime pi program chairmen and others on the selection and ar- 
tures also by placing a special filter, supplied by th rangement of talking-picture entertainment and edu- 
manufacturers, over the camera lens cation kecommendations as to audience suitability 
Mow RCA Sound Catalog for Schools ire made in the form of a simple index ray—indicat- 

A new catalog, Sound Service for . = ing whether the film is best suited for general enter- 
issued by the RCA Victor Division of the RCA Manu tainment, home, school auditorium, classroom, or 


1 | 
ust 


facturing Company to meet 


a aie of stot ex fl 1 T N t] Ae | Orth Aid to Geometry Teachers 


ecutives and classroot lLack of lity to visualize the three-dimensional 


instructors desiring infor gures paket by the two-dimensional dia- 
mation and assistance con grams ot solid geometry textbooks is one of the 


° or dif “111 Ss , Ss 4 7 < » jec E ¥ 
cerning the application o! r difficulties in the study of that subject. When 
pupil has made a real effort to understand the flat 


the textbook and fails, he must be given 


sound to teaching prob 


lems. In recognition of 

rapidly developing use of Tle assistance 
sound for educational put Che “Diagrams in Three Dimensions” prepared 
poses, the Educational 1 he Orthovis Company, publishers of Third 


partment of this Company, Dimension Pictures, Chicago, should supply a long 





wader the direction of F.C need of pupils and teachers, as they make the 


Dent, aims to establish a BCA Catales Cove gures stand out clearly when viewed through the 
Complete Sound Service Spectacle Orthoscope which accompanies each set 
schools, doing so as rapidly as equipment and materi 15 Third Dimension Diagrams. To attain the 
can be developed, tested and pene Wt i pee 2D best results with these diagrams the pupils should 
page catalog contains brief information on items suy rst analyze and study the drawings in the text- 
plied to schools by RCA, including Motion Pictur book hose who are unable to understand the 
Projectors, Sound Amplification Equipment. Educa lrawing, then secure assistance by looking at the 
tional Phonograph Records, Combination Radio Ph« liagram in three dimensions, 
nographs, Radios, and Centralized Sound Systet Diagrams of elementary mathematics illustrated 

A copy of the catalog may be secured harg n third dimension are now being prepared and will 
upon request to the Educational Department, Ri e offered at an early date. This material is edited by 
Manufacturing Company, Camden, New Jers« Ernst R. Breslich of The University of Chicago. 
DeVry Foreign ane Rapidly Growing Bausch & Lomb Visual Aids 

A report from Herman A. DeVry In reigi In addition to their regular catalog of Balopti- 
sales indicates the trend in other countries toward cons and Accessories, Bausch & Lomb Optical 
American-made motion picture sound equipment Company, Rochester, have issued an attractive 8- 
Among their latest shipments were 38 16mm. sound page illustrated supplement on “Aids for Modern 
projectors to England, and 45 Portable and Theat Visual Education” which summarizes briefly the 
Projectors to Peru De\ ry sound equipment nov various uses of Balopticons, micro-projectors and 
goes to 66 foreign countries, including ) Sout! microscopes, magnifiers, and other optical instru- 
American countries, Mexico, all the states of Central ments. Helpful operating data on slide, opaque ob- 
America, most of the islands of the West Indi ject, still film and daylight projection is also given. 
Egypt, France and Australia. The Japanese Flag For years the Bausch & Lomb scientists have 
ship, Hiei has recently installed a DeVry sound uni orked with American educators in developing 
Bell & Howell Film Catalog these tools for visual education, and advances in 

The rapid progress being made in non-theatrical teaching method have been accompanied by corres- 


16mm. talking pictures may be gauged by the nev ponding development within their laboratories. 
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| Here lhey Are 


The Educational Screen 





FILMS 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Wm..M. Dennis Film Libraries (6) 


25061%4 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 292) 
Eastin 16 mm, Pictures (6) 

(Rental Librarv) Davenport. Ia. 

(See advertisement on page 290) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Teaching Films Division 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc, (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

Films, Inc. (5) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York Citys 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
925 N. W. 19th St., Portland, Ore. 

Garrison Film Distributors Inc. (3,6) 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 290) 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (5) 

35 W. 45th St.. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 293) 

Harvard Film Service 

Biological Laboratories, 


(3, 6) 


Harvard University, Cambridge Mass. 


Guy D, Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 291) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
The Manse Library (4, 5) 
2439 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 290) 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ray Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
2269 Ford Rd., St. Paul, Minn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 289) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc, 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
$18 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 268) 

Bell & Howell Co. (6) 

1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


(3, 4) 


Central Camera Co. (6) 
230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 290) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N, Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (6) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 

1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 266) 
The Holmes Projector Co. (3) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago, Ill. 

(See advertisement on page 288) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., New York City 

(See advertisement on page 291) 
International Projector Corp. 
90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Screen & 
Accessories Co. 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 
National Camera Exchange (6) 
5 South Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, N, J. 
(See advertisement on page 283) 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S. O. S. Corporation 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3. 6) 
407 W. Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(2, 5) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Universal Sound System, Inc. 
Allegheny Ave. at Ninth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 2387) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 285) 
Visual Education Service (6) 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 291) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
605 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Motion Picture Screen & Accessories Co. 
524 W. 26th St., New York City 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, Ia. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Ideal Pictures Corp, 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II, 
(See advertisement 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(‘See advertisement o 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc, 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 290) 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 283) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 289) 
Visual Education Service 
470 Stuart St., Boston, Mass 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 290) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


n page 2%1) 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 294) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 265) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E, Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Society for Visual Education 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III 
(See advertisement on page 293) 


Spencer Lens Co, 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 289) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 

) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 
indicates firm supplies 35 mm 
sound. 
indicates firm supplies 35 mm 
sound and silent. 

)} indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

) indicates firm supplies > mm. 
sound-on-film. 

}) indicates firm supplies > mm. 
sound and silent. 








Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c¢ each. 











